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EMILIA. 


By “ GERALD.” 


8 I write this name, I see the aibaiik > 

light of a glorious spring afternoon peep- 
ing in through the half opened blinds of a 
school-room, and iong rows of children, neat 
and orderly, like a little army of soldiers, 
Above them, at the desk beneath the arch, I 
see the dearly loved pastor of the flock, whose 
snow-white locks encircle his reverenid head 
like a halo of light, his mild, blue eyes shed- 
ding glances of loving kindness on all his 
“lambs” before him. 


Just below stands his younger associate be- 
fore a table, on which are displayed the prizes 
about to be bestowed on the most diligent and 
deserving of the little ones, 

The room is thronged with attentive friends 


and patrons. I inhale the delicious fragrance 
of early violets, the modest lilies of the valley, 
and of the hosts of sweet spring flowers, grouped 
in profusion around the walls, on every burner 
and nook which will hold them. 

But, hark! rising so clearly I hear that sweet 
strain embodying those holy words— 


“Praise ye the Lord!” 


The hymn goes on, taken up by scores of ( 
singers; but again and again that flute-like 
veice bears up the refrain— 

“ Praise ye the Lord! 
Hallelujah! Praise ye the Lord!” 
until all whe listen are ready, heart and soul, 
to respond—“ Yea, let everything that haih 
breath praise the Lord!” 

I loved that school, and the work which was 
there carried forward, that of training up young 
souls for the battle of life, so to work that they 
might win, and fail not of the perfect ‘uition 
in the great hereafter. 


My feet often wandered that way. I knew 


each bright face, and the touch of each little, ) effort to please her child. 


warm palm. But this day stands out in my 
memory beyond all the rest, burdened with 
that sweet, clear hymn of praise. There were 
readings and boyish declamations, and many 
evidences of proficiency i in the various studies, 
all of deep interest to those present. Now and 
again the teacher would take her seat at the little 
organ, and all hearts melt as the pure, childish 
voices poured forth their glad thanksgivings. 

All ended at last, as the brightest day must; 
the last song was sung, the last prize bestowed, 
the last word of approbation from that dear 
rector given, and the faithful teacher, who had 
stood at her post for nearly a score of years, 
had dismissed the last lingering little one be- 
fore I could leave the spot. 

In after days I was often in the school, and 
as often a fair-faced girl from the “ father- 
land” across the sea attracted my attention. 
She was the sweet songstress, so tuneful and 
lovely, of that bright spring day. Her history 
was a sad one. Born in Germany, brought 
from home when a babe, made fatherless by a 
terrible epidemic which swept the land as with 
¢ fire, and now forced to see her surviving parent 
fade day by day under the withering touch of 
consumption. 

Not that she fully realized all this; the 
ignorance of childhood kept her in a degree 
happy with the present; but I fancied I could 
detect a pensive droop of the eyelid and a 
quiver of the sensitive mouth, which told of 
sad thoughts repressed. 

One warm, sunny day, as I was making my 
usual visitation, I missed Emilia from her 
seat, but while I inquired she entered, tenderly 
supporting the steps of her invalid mother, 
who, tempted out by the delightful atmosphere, 
had almost exhausted her strength in this 
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The hollow cough, glittering eye, and heav- ‘ 


ing chest, told too surely that she must venture 


out into the unknown; but the child saw in ‘ 


her mother’s heightened color and bright eye 
only so many tokens of returning strength. 

I shall never forget the gladness which 
lighted her whole face, nor the caressing pride 
with which she hovered about her mother 
doing little offices-for her comfort. This was 
the last time the poor woman ever left her 
humble home, until borne forth by stranger 
hands, and laid away to her last, long rest. 
My heart was irresistibly drawn to the little 
orphan in her innocence and helplessness ; so 
utterly alone, I could not rest until I had seen 
her tenderly cared for. My patrimony was 
small, sufficing for my quiet tastes, and allow- 
ing me a little margin to invest in deeds of 


charity, so 1 determined to constitute myself | 
her guardian, and place her in a school whose | 


principal was known to me as a true-hearted 
Christian woman, trusting Providence with the 
result. 


Five years passed away, during which I 
often heard from Emilia and of her progress. 


She possessed great musical talent, and im- ( 


proved every advantage afforded her to the 


utmost. She was now seventeen, and gave 
promise of exceeding beauty of person, al- 
though there was cause for anxiety to those 
who loved her in the transparent skin, and 
bright color. which flushed and faded with 
every emotion. They seemed to warn us of 
what might be her fatal inheritance. I visited 
her at her school, and passed several weeks in 
the town in which it was located. 

During this time I was privileged to be pres- 
ent at a number of private concerts) where 
she was the “bright particular star,” attract- 
ting all in the little circle by her grace and 
modesty. With an independence for which I 
honored her, she had commenced winning her 
own way, refusing longer to be a dependent. 

Her gratitude was true and sincere, but she put 
forth her greatest energies to acquire a position 
for herself as a teacher. Her musical instructor 
was a man thirty years of age, prepossessing in 
appearance, of gentlemanly address, and of ac- 
knowledged ability in his profession. He was 
of unblemished personal character, and being 


of great assistance in the musical coterie, was, { 
of course, freely admitted to the companion- ‘ 


ship of its members. 

Other eyes than mine soon‘saw that the ab- 
sorbing interest with which he hung over 
Emilia at the piano, guiding her through diffi- 
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cult passages, and joining his voice with hers, 
bearing her pure soprano upward on entrane- 
ing waves of melody, was not that of an in. 
structor merely. I watched the love-light in 
her eye, the deepening damask of her cheek, 
then turned my attention to the worthiness of 
the one who hoped to win and wear in his own 
bosom our pet rose. 

The closest scrutiny cotld detect no flaw 
there; that he truly loved and would guard 
her, with all the tender care of a manly heart, 
none could doubt. 

‘ Her teachers were satisfied, and all her 
friends gave their smiling congratulations to 
the betrothed pair. 

I was gratified, indeed, intensely relieved, at 
this state of things, both at finding her so self- 
reliant and able to stand alone, and finally to 
leave her safe in a good man’s home. 

For some months past, matters had looked 
ominously dark for my own future, that is, pe- 
cuniarily speaking, and I was in nowise fitted 
to do battle for myself. My income was de- 
rived from funds invested in another and a 
foreign land, and came to me through the 
hands of an agent whom I had trusted impli- 
citly, but of late my faith had become shaken, 
and I was seriously meditating taking a long 
voyage for the purpose of a personal investi- 
gation. 

Returning to my abiding place, after my 
visit to Emilia, I found letters awaiting me 
which decided me to do so at once. With few 
and hurried preparations I embarked in the 
first steamer. After a rough trip, of unusual 
length, which left me almost prostrated, mind 
and body, we reached the port. My first care 
after landing was to proceed to my agent. All 
too late! he had gone, and left nothing but 
evidences of his duplicity to reward me for 
my long, lonely journey. 

Pursuit was vain, even if I had known 
whither to go. He had covered his flight so 
completely, and carried out his plans so skil- 
fully, that none could trace him, and others 
who were more deeply in his toils than J, 
were foiled and helpless. 

People talk much of preparing one’s mind 
for calamity, but we hope so strongly against 
hope, and are so slow to admit a truth, which 
we fear, that when the blow finally falls, we 
find our boasted strength to be but weakness. I 
had feared the worst, and hoped for the best. 

I was among strangers, debilitated, fatigued, 
body and mind. A slow fever set in, and I was 
laid on a sick-bed for many weary weeks. 

When, at last, I arose, with a head cool 
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enough to think, I found my purse nearly emp- 
tied. I wrote home to a friend, and sat down 
to wait for aid to return, and take up life anew. 

After some delay, a kind letter arrived with 
the needed loan, and I prepared for my home 
voyage. 

Once more on the sea, I thought and planned 
until my brain was in a whirl. I was a profi- 
cient in both the French and German lan- 
guages, and could I be fortunate enough to ob- 
tain pupils, might yet earn my daily bread. I 
was hopeful, and tried to be brave. 

As the steamer neared the shore, and I saw 
again the city which had been my home for so 
many years, my spirits rose with thankfulness 
that out of all my trials so much mercy was 
granted me. 

I lingered on board, disliking the bustle and 
confusion of disembarking, until the crowd had 
somewhat thinned. Just as I had turned to see 
about my own luggage, a hand was laid on my 
arm, and Emilia’s voice sounded in my ear. 
Her husband stood by her, and a carriage 
waited on the pier. 

Her eyes were suffused with tears, but her 
words were all of joy and hope. 

They took me to their home, and as I write 
these lines, her thrilling voice sounds in my ear 
the blessed words in which I first heard it. 
With all my heart and being I join the glad 
anthem— 

“Praise ye the Lord !” 

I am surrounded with every evidence of love 
and gratitude that she can invent. I know 
that 1am not a burden. I have pupils whom 
it is my pleasure, as well as my duty, to teach, 
but the lonely old maid is lonely no longer; she 
has a home where the sunshine of love is per- 
petual. Truly can I understand the promise— 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters; after many 
days it shall return to thee.” 
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\ THAT people call “worries,” are very 

common. Often they come from mere 
trifles, but they are not the less “worries” for 
that. Little things sometimes vex and trouble 
us more than great things. 

“T am so worried with the children,” says 
one who is the mother of a large family; “I 
cannot get a quiet moment.” 

“Something happened to worry me this 
morning, and I have felt upset all day,” says 
another, 
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“One thing or another is always coming to 
worry me,” complains a third, taking a more 
general view, and setting himself down as more 
tried with worries than other people. 

But, after all, worries depend very much on 
how we take them. What puts one person out 
for a whole day will hardly disturb another for 
a moment; and a lot in life that seems to one 
full of trouble and vexation, is found by another 
peaceful and happy. 

“Ah! I know that very well,” cries Mrs- 
Sharp; “but I can’t take things so quietly. 
There is Mrs. Meek, now, next door; come 
what may, nothing ever seems to put her out: 
but I’m not one of that sort.” 

Well, Mrs. Sharp, is not that just what I said? 
Worries depend very much on the way we take 
them. You agree with me, you see. Mrs, 
Meek takes them one way, and you take them 
another. And you grant they do not trouble 
her so much as they do you. Is not her way 
the best ? 

“Yes, but I can’t take things as she does. 
I’m not one of those quiet folk; and when wor- 
ries come I must be worried.” 

Stop! not so fast. Iam not so sure there is 
any must about it. Do you strive against being 
worried? When things turn out amiss, or the 
children are troublesome, or any one says 
something that vexes you, do you try not to be 
vexed, or worried, or put out? For that is 
what Mrs. Meek does. 

Again, do you watch against worries? You 
know they are likely to come; do you prepare 
your mind for them, that you may meet them 
aright, and get the better of them? I am 
much mistaken if your neighbor Meek does not 
do this too. 

Once more, do you pray? I know your 
neighbor does that. 

Depend upon it, Mrs. Sharp, it is chiefly 
trying, and watching, and praying, that make 
your neighbor so much less worried by things 
than you are. Perhaps she may be of a quieter 
disposition by nature; but she never would 
have been able to meet the troubles of life as 
she does without God’s help, and that she gets 
by prayer. She strives, she watches, she prays, 
and God helps her. That is Mrs. Meek’s way. 
Yet she is only a poor woman like you. And 
what she does you can do. 

—co$fioo— 

DRINKING-WATER neither makes a man sick 
nor in debt, nor his wife a widow, and yet some 
men hardly know the flavor of it; but beer, 
taken as it is by many a workingman, is noth- 
ing better than brown ruin. 
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KENNETH. 


HERE was fortunately a mirror over the 5 
chimney-piece; so, while Kenneth spoke, ? 

he could enforce his words by all kinds of ex- 
pressive and appropriate pantomime, and make 


| 
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them all the prouder by casual glances at the 
face and figure which the glass gave back. 
Standing six feet two, broad and well built, a 
handsome Saxon face crowned with thick, light 
curls, under which the blue eyes shone keen 
and steady, it was a face and figure no man 
would blush to meet so. But it was a face that 
told so readily the inner thought, that Kenneth 
Goring ought to have felt some shame in meet- 
‘ing it with the look of scorn and contempt 
which it bore then. 

“ And what on earth is your reason for want- 
ing me to go, mother?” he said, throwing an 
open letter upon the table, and turning lazily 
to a bright little elderly lady, who was busily 
sorting papers at her desk. 

“You know my reasons, Kenneth,” she an- 
swered, without stopping in her employment, 
“just as well as I know them myself. I shall 
not repeat them.” 

“By the powers, you are hot and proud 
about it!” said Kenneth, 

“ot and proud, do you say ?” retorted his 
mother. 

“Indeed I do,” was the reply. 
you listen to a fellow quietly ?” 

“Speak to me quietly, and I will listen with 
pleasure, Kenneth.” 

“Then once more,” said he, “what are your 
reasons for wishing me to go? There, that 
was quiet, I’m sure.” 

“My brother has asked you twenty times, 
Kenneth, and it seems so unkind and unreason- 
able to go on refusing as you do—too proud 
even to disguise why.” 

“Oh! never mind that,” said Kenneth; “T’ll 
bear the blame of unreasonableness sooner than 
undergo the visit. If he had stayed as he was, 
I would have gone as I used to go, willingly 
enough; but when he made: such a donkey of 
himself, and married that languid, bad-tem- 
pered beauty, [ made a resolution to keep a 
county between us henceforth.” 

“Perhaps, when you know her, Ken, she— 

“T never will know her,” said - Kenneth; 
“that’s a better plan.” 

“Her daughter may be a nice girl,” con- 
tinued his mother, “and you are nearly cousins, 
you know.” 
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“ Not very nearly, I think,’ answered Ken- 
neth, with an ominous curve in the small, 
thick mustache, ‘‘and never can be nearer, 
that’s a blessing. Of course she is her mother 
over again—girls. always are.” 

“Boys are not,” said Mrs. Goring, with a 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“You wish they were, I suppose,” said Ken- 
neth, with a light little laugh, “for then I 
should be anxious to go to Erstone.” 

“T shall not answer the letter until to-mor- 
row,” said his mother quietly. “Bring your 
answer home from mess, please.” 

“T have given it you a hundred times, mo- 
ther,” he exclaimed. “ What an obstinate lit- 
tle lady you are!” 

As Kenneth left the room, Mrs. Goring's 
face took its usual happy expression, and she 
put the letter that had caused this argument 
into her desk, muttering to herself with an 


- irrepressible little smile, “ What trouble I 


should have with him if he were really as ob- 
stinate as he thinks he is! But he has held 
out a dreadfuily long time about this,” 

Mrs. Goring was quite right in the cogita- 
tion which called up that smile, for at night, 
when Kenneth came in from mess, and found 
her awaiting him, he said, as he bent to kiss 
her—“ T’ll go, mother, if you like. My leave 
begins on Thursday, and I may as well go at 
once—I shall be back the sooner. You seem 
so bent upon it this time; I wish it were over.” 

She wisely refrained from arguing the point 
then al all, and turned the conversation, while, 


, strange to say, that as he talked that night, 


looking very handsome in the open, scarlet 
jacket, his face bright and earnest, Kenneth 
never gave even one careless glance into the 
mirror opposite; he might, indeed, have for- 
gotten its very existence. 

There had been a fair at Colebridge on that 
Thursday morning, and as Kenneth Goring 
walked down the station platform, he noticed 


) that a great many people were going by his 


train; not that they would interfere with him, 


) he thought, as they made lively assaults on the 


third-class carriages, a set of boisterous roughs 


\. With whips in their hands, and a general odor 
) of stable about them. 


There was always a good deal of curiosity 
about Kenneth Goring. High as he held his 
head, the blue eyes missed very little of what 


was going on below them; and now they were 
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we Y=" Yer er ee 
almost unconsciously busy with these drovers, 
for whom he felt a kind of contemptuous pity 
as they eagerly crowded into the close, dusty, 
third-class carriages. 

“Y’ve put your portmantoo into the van, sir, 
and the gun and fishing-basket,” said the groom. 
“The rod you will keep with you in the car- 
riage, 1 suppose, sir. The smoking compart- 
ment is empty, sir, and the train doesn’t stop 
until it reaches Liston junction.” 

“All right,” said Kenneth. “You may go, 
Barry.” 

The groom looked back, astonished to see 
his master still standing at that end of the 
station. Fearful of his disobedience, he yet 
turned back to say hurriedly—* Train’s just 
about to start, sir.” 

“Tknow. Good-by, Barry.” 

And Kenneth, leaning on his rod, still stood 
—the blue eyes very busy now, for they had 
caught sight of a young woman, lame and 
sickly, hurrying toward the train, and toward 
the farmers’ men, who were still laughing and 
talking inside the open doors, and stil! coming 
up, more straggling now, and forcing them- 
selves in. A porter, seeing the girl hurrying 
on as fast as her lameness would allow her, 
went before her, and opened a second-class 
carriage. She drew back timidly, showing 
him the ticket in her hand. He shut the door, 
and moved to another. “ All right,’ Kenneth 
heard him say; “plenty of room here. Move 
up.” 

But the men inside, to whom these last two 
words were addressed, shuffled together, and 
declared there was no room at all, while she 
shrank back to the porter’s side. Just then a 
man at the back of the carriage—Kenneth had 
drawn nearer, and could see it all distinctly 
now—leaned forward, and said, in a tone far 
more repellant than the rude ones had been— 
“Let her come in; she’s my pretty Jane. We 
want her here to amuse us.” 

“Get in, miss,” said the porter hurriedly. 
“There’s the whistle. No time for anything 
more,” 

“No time for anything more—no time even 
for a thought.” Kenneth stood between the 
Woman and the carriage, full of grinning men, 
and spoke a few words to the porter, taking 
from her trembling hand her green ticket, and 
giving into it his white one. “ Your carriage 
is higher up,” he said aloud, as he sprang in 
among the rabble. ‘ You have but a second 
to do it in.” Before they were off, Kenneth 
- iad the pleading, bewildered look of 
thanks, 
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A mile or two out of the station, when they 
seemed to have recovered their breath, the men 
began making merry at Kenneth’s expense. 

“Tt was a shame for bandboxes to be allowed 
to take up seats like men,” said one; and an- 
other “Wondered as ’ow he could tear hisself 
from pretty Jane;” and another, with a grim 
smile at the fishing-rod, was “Thankful as he’d 
lived to travel with a beadle as carried his pole 


in a bag.” & 


Kenneth maintained a haughty silence, until 
one young wag, with grimy hands, began feel- 
ing him, being oppressed with doubts as to 
whether he were real. Then Kenneth turned 
on him a pair of cool, inquiring eyes. 

“Are you poor, tramping fellows,” said he, 
“wanting an odd job in the haymaking, if you 
can get it—or are you Irish vagabonds-— 
which ?” 

“Neether, any more nor ye are yerself,” was 
the reply. “ We’re honest English laborers.” 

“Oh! indeed,” said Kenneth. “What a 
mistake we make, then, in being proud of our 
English laborers! I’ve heard them called a set 
of capital, manly fellows. I’m sorry I’ve seen 
you, because now I know that that is a lie.” 

Though Kenneth had not expected any re- 
sult from this cool, contemptuous opinion, he 
saw a gradual one; and when the train stopped 
at Liston, he turned as he got out and gave his 
companions an amused nod, that brought a 
laugh to several faces. Retaking his ticket 
here, he was led to an empty carriage, and 
shut in with the inevitable bang, the look of 
amusement still lingering on his face as he 
thought of his first stage. 4 

“ Erstone!” and, waking from a long rumina- 
tion, Kenneth emerged languidly, not at all 
rejoicing that so much of his journey was ac- 
complished. As he walked away, the lame 
girl came slowly from her carriage, and Ken- 
neth raised his hat as he sauntered on, but 
forgot all about her before he had mounted the 
dog-cart which awaited him outside. 

“You take the reins, sir, 1 suppose?” said 
the groom. 

“Yes,” said Kenneth; and they drove on 
until they turned in at the park gates. 

“Beautiful park, sir!” said Sam, astonished 
to find they had been silent so long. 

“Tt seems so,” answered Kenneth shortly. 

“Good thing there’s a son, sir, to inherit 
it all.” 

“Oh! there’s always a son in these cases,” 
answered Kenneth carelessly. 

“Rather hard for Miss Ardale, though, sir,” 
continued Sam, 
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“Why ?” asked Kenneth, thinking nothing 
at all about it. 





“ Because she’s got nothing, you see, being | 


only a step-daughter of the master’s, sir.” 

“Then what should she expect?” said Ken- 
neth. 

“Oh! she don’t expect anything, sir,” an- 
swered Sam quickly—“I know she don’t; but 
I should think it’s’ard being a step-daughter 
where there’s a deal of money in the family.” 

“JT should think it would be harder where 
there’s none,” said Kenneth, in a tone that 
showed such entire indifference to the subject 
that Sam could bear to waste no more of his 
intelligence; and they drew up to the house in 
silence. A handsome gray-stone house it was, 
with all its low windows open in the pleasant 
summer evening, and terrace grounds spread- 
ing down to a magnificent park, through which 
the river—the famous fishing river in which 
lay Kenneth’s one hope of amusement—wound 
among the trees. 

“Kenneth, my dear boy, you are nere at 
last, are you?” said his uncle. “Take the 
luggage down carefully, Sam.” 

“Yes, uncle, I am really here at last,” said 
Kenneth, warmly shaking hands at the door 
with a small, elderly gentleman. 

“Ym very glad you are,” said his uncle. 
“Maria, I want you, my dear,” he continued, 
as a lady in evening dress, holding a light 
shawl round her shoulders, came down the 
stairs; “this is my nephew, Captain Kenneth 
Goring—your nephew, too, now.” 

Kenneth only bowed, a cold, slight bow, for 
this was the “languid, bad-tempered beauty.” 
And she looked the character, too; her mouth 
and eyebrows both painfully arched, cold and 
sinister despite her beauty, and beautiful de- 
spite her peevish languor. For ten years the 
opinion Kenneth formed of her at that moment 
never changed, but when the wavering health 
failed altogether, Kenneth never spoke of that 
opinion more. 

Half an hour afterward, Kenneth entered the 
drawing-room, strikingly big and handsome 
as he stood in his evening dress beside the 
little master of the house. 

“Why do we wait?” drawled Mrs. Beresford, 
from her cushions; “ring for dinner, Edward ; 
it is half an hour late as it is.” 

This implied rebuke did not, however, inter- 
fere with Kenneth’s composure in the least. 

“TY thought you were waiting for Marion, 
my dear,” said Mr. Beresford, ringing as he 
spoke; “it is so very unpleasant to go in to 
dinner in instalments.” 
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“T was not aware that Marion arranged the 
meal hours,” said the mistress of the house, 
taking the arm Kenneth coldly offered. This 
cold but perfect politeness he maintained 
through all their intercourse, unmoved by any 
and every provocation. 

As they crossed the hall, Kenneth was aware 
that a young lady joined them hastily, linking 
her arm in his uncle’s, and so following them 
into the dining-room, where the plate and glass 
in rich abundance shone and glittered in the 
evening sunshine. 

“My daughter, Miss Ardale, Kenneth; my 
nephew, Captain Goring, Marion, my dear.” 

Kenneth’s inquisitive blue eyes took her in 
at a glance, as he told his mother next day in 
a letter of five lines—rather tall and pretty; 
proud and satirical; with an intensely repel- 
lent manner. That was all; and certainly 
enough, such as it was, he said. 

Miss Ardale bowed to him rather slight- 
ingly, and took her place, giving him no second 
glance. 

“Where were you .o make you so late, my 
dear ?” asked her step-father. 

“Different places,” she answered carelessly, 
and setting the seal to Kenneth’s unflattering 
opinion of her. 

She was not even pretty enough to excuse 
this evident pride, he said, glancing at her 
once more, No, certainly not. She had not 
any perfect features in her face. A pair of big, 
brown eyes, and a bright complexion; he did 
not see anything else to admire. Yes, her 
teeth were good—very white, indeed—just the 
teeth and complexion that belong to perfect 
health; nothing more. But Kenneth, as he 
followed his uncle into the drawing-room after 
dinner, said to himself—“I must be polite to 
her while I am here; perhaps she is lonely a 
bit, being the only young person about, and the 
parent being such a shrew.” So he advanced 
to Miss Ardale in his natural courteous man- 
ner, and sat beside her, and made small talk— 
the rather small talk which he had always 
found irresistible hitherto; but she did not 
attempt to hide that she was bored excessively, 
and of course that was no stimulant to his 
exertion. 

“May I hope for a little music to-night?” 
he asked, really longing for the relief. 

“Tf you like,” slre answered, tapping her foot 
on her stool, and leaning back in her low chair. 

.“Thank you,” said Kenneth. 

There was a long pause; and then, as she 
did not attempt to move, Kenneth bent and 
offered her his arm. 
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“What for?’ she asked, looking up with 
lazy surprise. 

“To lead you to the piano,” said Kenneth, 
flushing a little bit awkwardly, and feeling 
painfully tall as she kept him standing so. 

“Thank you,” said she; “but I am very 
comfortable here.” 

“But you promised me some music,” he 
went on, looking at her with an unwonted 
anger growing in his eyes. 

“Not at all,” she replied. “ You asked 
me if you might hope, and of course I have 
no objection to your hoping. Why should T?” 

“Then you will not play nor sing?” asked 
Kenneth, still standing, and the anger darken- 
ing his blue eyes now. 

“No, neither,’ she answered curtly, the 
small foot suddenly ceasing its tapping. 

“Thank you for showing me so soon your 
unwillingness to oblige. It will prevent a 
repetition of the request,” said Kenneth ; and, 
turning on his heel, he missed the careless 
little half bow with which she acknowledged 
his speech. 

So it went on, day after day, just the same. 
Kenneth’s attentions were met so invariably by 
a repulse, that they died a natural death at 


last; and, except a very uncertain politeness , 
when she came in his way, he was apparently | 
oblivious of her; yet he caught himself won- 


dering a great deal about her. Why was it 
that she so persistently refused to ride with 


him in a morning, when, as he knew, she was ° 


very fond of riding? Why did she purposely 


remain invisible until luncheon time, when she » 


knew very well that she was required to read 
novels to her mother after that? 
How dull and stupid it was here, except for 


the fishing, and how disagreeably selfish of ( 


Marion not to try to amuse him, 
On the very last morning of his stay, Ken- 


neth sauntered out with his fishing-rod on his ‘ 


shoulder, and came upon Marion leaning against ° 
¢ voice say; then he felt that the owner of the 


a pillar on the terrace, in a richly braided morn- 


ing dress, and a rather shabby little straw | 


hat. 


“Are you going to take pity on me, Miss ‘ 
Ardale, and show me a new spot totry to-day?” > 


said Kenneth, doffing his straw hat as he stood 
beside her. 


“The benefit of a new spot to you would ,; 


hardly recompense the trouble to me,” she an- 
swered, without turning to him. 

“True, it would not. I forgot myself for 
a moment,” he answered hastily. 
a new spot for myself this happy last day. 
Good-morning, Miss Ardale.” 


' round. 


“T will find \ 


She returned his good-morning slowly, but 
she watched him out of sight among the trees 
before she stirred herself. 

Even Izaac Walton himself would have 
caught nothing, fishing as Kenneth fished that 
morning; and when, in his restlessness, he had 
wandered from point to point of the river, 
still unsuccessful, he began to wonder when he 
should get back again, tired and dispirited as 
he felt. 

“There must be a cut,” he said, looking 
“Tt would be ridiculous to follow the 
river back in all its twists.” So he turned di- 
rectly off, and came presently into a wood. 
“Tl go straight through this, turning neither 
way,” he thought; “that’s always safest in a 
strange wood.” With which logic he quick- 
ened his pace, coming out at last in the open 
meadows, and close beside a very small white 
cottage. “I may just as well ask here for the 
nearest way home, as go wandering for hours 
with this basket on my back.” 

Thinking this, he bent his tall, curly head, 
and entered a small, empty kitchen, neither 
dirty nor untidy, but evidently untouched that 
day. 

Kenneth looked round, wondering whether 
it would be worth while staying until some one 
came. He did not know much about country 
cottages, so he made up his mind that, as the 
door had been ajar, somebody was about; and 
as his eyes wandered round, they rested with 
intense surprise on a pair of little, dainty kid 
boots that stood beside the small bright fire. 
They looked so unsuited to the place, so incon- 
gruous, that perhaps that was the only reason 


’ he stared at them so hard. And as he stared 


his ear caught a low voice through another 
open door beside him. The voice came from 
above, and sounded strangely sweet in this 
odd little room. Kenneth listened, astonished, 
“Now I am going.down, and when the kitchen 
is ready, I will fetch you.” This he heard the 


voice was coming down-stairs. His eyes were 
on the narrow, steep wooden stairs; and first 
he saw a broom, and then a pair of shoes—a 
loose, ugly pair of soft, noiseless slippers; and 
then a petticoat—a spotless petticoat—tucked 
elaborately; and then a braided buff dress, 
looped high upon it; and then he saw a face— 
Marion’s face—and yet hardly Marion’s face 
as he had ever seen it. He stood staring as if 
some power had rooted him motionless on the 
spot. 

She blushed painfully when she saw him so, 
but she was the first to recover herself, while 
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he gazed on, his eyes unconsciously telling 
something more than his surprise. 

With her sleeves tucked up, showing the 
white, dimpled elbows, she folded her hands 
on the broom, and stood looking at him a little 
defiantly. 

“Captain Goring,” said she, 
business to come here.” 

“ None at all, Miss Ardale,” he answered. 

“You should not have come,” she went on, 
determined that her eyes should not droop as 
she stood in her odd position. 

“Why?” he asked, with the very slightest 
smile. 

“ Because if I choose to give way to a whim, 
and come to see how poor people live, you have 
no right to follow me,” she replied. 

“T follow you!” he repeated, bewildered. 

“Yes; was it generous, do you think ?” she 
asked, and with all her trying she could not 
prevent the tears that had gathered slowly in 
her eyes from falling down upon her crossed 
hands. ‘ 

“Miss Ardale, indeed let me assure you,” 
said Kenneth earnestly, “that I entered this 


cottage to ask my way, and had no more idea of 
” 


“you had no 


seeing you here than—— 

“Than the man in the moon,” she put in, 
laughing lightly. “I believe you, Captain 
Goring,” she added, and involuntarily she held 
out her hand, drawing it in again suddenly, 
with another laugh. “I would not recommend 
you to touch that,” she said, shaking her head; 
“it wants an application of soap.” 

“ But I would like to touch it,” said Kenneth 
quietly. 

“No, I should be ashamed of the contrast,” 
she replied. . 

“Then there shall be none, if you please,” 
said Kenneth, his face full of fun. “Please to 
give me the broom; my own hands will be 
worse in a minute.” 

“Now do you really mean to stay here, Cap- 
tain Goring ?” 

‘TI do, if possible, as a volunteer,” he said. 

“And do you wish to help me?” she con- 
tinued, seeing that he spoke in thorough ear- 
nestness. 

“Indeed I do,” he replied. 

“Well, then, let us work in concert,” said 
Marion. “Please to move a few things for me 
while I sweep the kitchen.” 

First of all, he moved the little oots, rather 
tenderly, on to the window sill, while Marion 
watched him, amused. 
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are so delicate; that reminds me,” she added, 
“TY wonder who she thinks I have got down 
here helping me. That is famous, Captain Gor- 
ing,* she said. “You are a good aide-de- 
camp. Iam never able to do that.” 

“You have often done this, then ?” said Ken- 
neth, turning a little from his occupation to 
look at her in a new, grave way. 

“You have, I should say,” she answered, 
flushing a little; “you do it most scientiti- 
cally.” 

“Now the broom,” said Kenneth, with a 
steady, business-like air. 

“No, that is my part,” she said. 

“Miss Ardale, you are most unfair, keeping 
my weapon in custody under folded hands,” 
said Kenneth. “ Let me show you a new trick 
in the art of sweeping.” 

Throwing her head back in a light, involun- 
tary laugh, she let him take it from her; and as 
he did so, he closed his hand for a moment on 
hers. 

“Tt might be too black to venture presently,” 
he said, smiling most coolly. 

It roused her, though, from her silent enjoy- 
ment of his novel occupation. She busied her- 
self too, and soon the little kitchen was a pic- 
ture of neatness and cleanliness. 

“ Now, Captain Goring,” she said, “ put that 
queer old easy-chair here at the open window 
and wait a moment.” 

The slippers ran up-stairs without a sound, 
reappearing very slowly, as Marion supported 
a tottering old woman, whom she placed snugly 
on the easy-chair, where the pure summer 
breeze could kiss the worn and withered cheek. 

At a look from Marion, Kenneth began to 
talk to her easily, naturally, and gently, asthe 
poor like to be talked to, sitting on the window- 
sill, and not seeming to know very well what to 
do with his long legs. Then Marion brought 
out a teacup and saucer, bread and butter, &c., 
and arranged them on a little table beside her; 
and as she moved to the fire, Kenneth darted 
forward. The two faces were almost ludic- 
rously grave and immovable as they bent over 
the little, black teapot, rather close together, as 
Marion held it and Kenneth poured the water 
into it. What a serious necessity there was for 
neither of the four eyes to stray! 

“Now, Mary, you are comfortable, and have 
everything to your hand,” said Marion. “Oh! 
stop,” she added suddenly, “ where is my mem- 
Ihave never cut the bread and 


) butter.” 


a] ° s , ») 
“They make such a noise, those high heels,” ¢ 
she said in explanation; “and invalids’ ears } 


While Kenneth watched the pretty hands— 
which had been washed, of course, after the 
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At five o’clock that eyening, as Mr. and Mrs. 


could be the useless, scornful hands that fidg- | Beresford drove from the door, and Kenneth’s 


eted so often at night in the drawing-room at 
home. She cut half a dozen delicate slices, 


putting the plate within reach of the feeble > 


fingers; then she turned, slipped on her boots 
and the old hat, consigned the slippers to a 
cupboard, and asked Kenneth if he was ready. 

He was so astonished at the unusual occur- 
rence—at the prospect of the walk with her, 
that he almost sprang over the little table. 

“T have forgotten my hands, Miss Ardale,” 
said he; “I will go and wash them out- 
side.” 

When he came in, wiping them cheerfully 
on his snowy handkerchief, ne caught the low 
thanks and blessings of the poor woman as Ma- 
rion found a place in a worn old Bible, and 
placed it open on the table. 

They turned out together in the pleasant 
sunshine—the sunshine which, for the first time 
to-day, shone pleasantly for Kenneth Goring. 
He did not look in Marion’s face as they walked 
side by side; he hesitated even to break the 
silence, for fear she should have slipped back 
into the Miss Ardale of the day before. But 


- at last she was so still herself, he felt obliged 


to speak. 

“ Does she live alone, that poor old woman ?” 
he began. 

“Yes,” replied Marion; “except that a wo- 
man who passes here from her work goes in 
and puts all right for the night.” 

“ And are you accustomed to do this for her 
in the mornings?” asked Kenneth gently. 

“T do not know how many times it takes to 
make a custom,” said Marion, with an echo of 
the old tone. “I have not done it often. It 
isnot long since her daughter died, and it is 
impossible to get help here.” 

“ But your sery-——” 

“There, don’t ask me those questions, please,” 
she interrupted impatiently. ‘“ What did you 
catch to-day ?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply—“ until I caught 
you at your work.” 

She laughed a little, and he seized on the 
change. 

“Will you ride with me, or rather will you 
let me ride with you this afternoon?” he asked. 

“No, thank you,” she answered, with frigid 
politeness. “I am going to read to mamma.” 

“But Mrs. Beresford drives at five,” said 
Kenneth. 

There was no answer to that remark; and 
Kenneth, hurt and humiliated, walked on with- 
out attempting again to break the silence. 


horse stood waiting for him, Marion came 
slowly up to where he stood drawing on his 
gloves, 

“T will ride with you if you choose, Cap- 
tain Goring,” she-said a little wearily. 

“Thank you,” he answered, growing sud- 
denly in Marion’s eyes three inches taller, and 
annihilating her at once. “I am not at all 
anxious to interfere with your arrangements, 
and have not the slightest objection to a ride 
alone.” 

She turned back, and he mounted coolly ; 
but his heart was hot and uncomfortable, never- 
theless, and he found that he had, after all, a 
slight objection to ride alone. 

In less than an hour his horse was back in 
the stable, and he—restless and ill at ease, and 
not at all understanding why—was walking on 
and on in any shade he could find toward the 
outskirts of the park. Suddenly he came out 
from among the thick trees into a field of hay 


‘partly cut, and he saw—sitting against a tree 


upon the mown grass, with a child beside her— 
Marion! Should he turn away now before she 
saw him? Yes; clearly that was best. But 
then he did not do it, for the simple reason 
that he could not. For two or three minutes 
he still hesitated, then he advanced boldly and 
sat down near her; nay, not only sat, but lay 
there in the coolest manner just at her feet. 
She saw him, for her lips quivered as he came 
up, while she went on with what she had been 
saying tothe child. Then she was quite silent. 
The little girl turned to Kenneth eagerly and 
excitedly as he threw himself down. 

“ Are you Miss Ma-an’s b’other?” she lisped, 
touching Kenneth’s thick curls with great in- 
quisitiveness, 

“No,” he said softly, “not her brother.” 

“Do you live together?” she asked again. 

“Yes, to-day we do; to-morrow we don’t,” 
he answered, gravely eying the little inquirer. 

“ Nelly,” called Marion a little impatiently, 
“come, we must go home now.” 

“Tn a minute, Miss Ma’an,” said the little 
girl, investigating with a cautious finger Ken- 
neth’s thick mustache, while he lay patiently 
under her examination, “ What are you 
called ?” 

“ Kenneth,” he answered readily. 

“ Does Miss Ma-an like you ?” 

“No,” said Kenneth, smilingly watching the 
inquisitive little face. 

“Do you like her?” asked the child, after 
a@ pause. 
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“Why should I,” he said, “if she does not 
like me ?” 

“Are you naughty? will she never like 
you?” asked Nelly, ruminating the matter. 

“T hope she will some day,” said Kenneth, 
very low. “ Ask her to.” 

But when the child turned, Marion took her 
hand and rose. 

“May I come, too?” asked Kenneth, rising 
quickly. 

“Tf you care for such small company,” an- 
swered Marion, her voice shaking a little. 
And for the second time that day they walked 
side by side in the sunshine. 

They stopped in the village at a small, dingy 
house, with a shoemaker’s sign over the door, 
and entered a gloomy kitchen, where a pale, 
sickly woman, whom Kenneth recognized, rose 
to meet them, evidently from a long, earnest 
watch at the wooden cradle beside her. 

“Sit down, Ellen,” said Marion gently ; “we 
have brought Nelly safely back, and a very 
pleasant walk we have had. Did you take 
your rest ?” 

“Yes; but, Miss Marion, Ned came home 
just then.” 

“Ah! and was his journey of any use?” 
asked Marion. 

“He had walked those twenty miles to-day, 
’em, and not a bit of sole hardly left to his 
boots. That’s forty miles in the two days. 
And now he’s heard as a good many men are 
at work in the quarries up to Trevean, and he 
thinks they’d be sure to want navvy boots; so 
he’s lying down a bit, and is going to start 
there in the morning; and if he finds work 
there, he’]l send for me to do the closing, if 
only baby Pe 

Kenneth had stood in the doorway until 
now; when, thinking some new thought, he 
turned out and waited, walking to and fro be- 
fore the door. 

Those quarries at Trevean belonged chiefly 
to Kenneth’s old guardian. Perhaps his in- 
fluence might help this poor fellow to some 
work up there; at any rate, it might be tried ; 
and as he pondered on this, the poor young 
mother told Marion, with swimming eyes, how 
that that was the gentleman who had been so 
kind to her. So this, perhaps, was why Marion 
came out to him softened and gentle. 

“Yes,” she said, in answer to his remark, “I 
hope so too; but I had wanted, at least his wife 
had wanted, him to stay at home a little now, 
till the baby is better, or till—I fear. myself 
that the poor little thing is dying. She can- 
not leave it at all, that was why ——” 
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“That was why you took Nelly out to-day,” 
said Kenneth gently. .“I see, Miss Ardale; 
indeed I see a great many things; but really I 
have forgotten something at that cottage, 
Would you mind walking slowly on for a 
minute?” 

Kenneth ran back. He was very anxious, 
he told the delighted wife, to get a pair of 
strong shooting-boots made for him. Could 
her husband be induced to undertake them 
before he went to the quarries, did she think? 

“Oh! he would begin them at once,” she 
replied, 

“No hurry,” said Kenneth; “any time will 
do.” 

Kenneth measured himself, the woman stand- 
ing by and showing him how, and awkward 
enough he was at it, but very merry, and did 
not seem to care to be very particular. It was 
not long before he hastened after Marion, 
whom he overtook just as she was about to 
turn into the woody outskirts of the park. 

“That poor little woman told me something 
about you, Captain Goring,” she said, look- 
ing at him almost as if she were proud of 
him—“ what she thought a very noble act of 
yours.” 

“She must be a bit of a muff, I fear,” said 
Kenneth, as he closed the gate behind them. 

“Captain Goring,” she said, “I want to ex- 
plain something to you, please.” She saw he 
was listening with even more than courtesy, 
and she did not wait for an answer. “I have 
been very impolite and rude to you ever since 
you came.” He did not attempt to contradict 
this; and, though she went on bravely, he 
thought she winced a little. “What I do in— 
in the sort of work at which, as you said, you 
caught me to-day, I have to do without my 
mother’s knowledge. She hates—she does not 
like having anything to do with the poor; and 
I am obliged to be sly and hypocritical; and 
oh! it is so difficult to do right. Indeed, I do 
not know what is right—which is right to 
do.” 

Her hands were clasped as they hung before 
her, and her eyes were wide and bright, but 
she kept back the tears. 

“You areright,” said Kenneth emphatically, 
not knowing much about it himself save by in- 
stinct. “You are decidedly right.” 

“You began to tell me to-day, at Mary's 
cottage,” she went’on humbly, “that I might 
have got help. But I might not, unless I paid 
for it; and you must know—of course, you 
have always known—that I am powerless to 
do that, being—being,” she said with a keen 
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little laugh, “about as well off as the poorest 
among them, save in the outward adorning 
provided by my mother. If I had allowed 
you to finish your question, Captain Goring, 
you would have said, Why not send a servant 
from home to do what I—what you and I—did 
this morning? It is simply impossible, as, if 
it had been discovered, she would have lost her 
place at once, whoever she may have been. 
Oh! what a thraldom it is. But what was I 
going to say? Oh!—so you see now why I 
could not tell you where I used to go, and 
what I used to do.” 

“But I should have loved——” began Ken- 
neth, when she interrupted him hastily. 

“Well, another thing I may as well say, 
Captain Goring—you disliked my mother and 
myself ever since you first heard of us, and you 
made no secret of it. You would not come 
near us; and when at last you did, it was only 
done to please your mother. I saw it first by 
her letter, then by your manner; and all my 
pride rosefin rebellion. I determined that, as 
you were bent upon thinking scornfully and 
contemptuously of us, you should have cause 
for doing so. And I have given you cause 
(have I not?) up to this very last day. It was 
a piece of girlish temper, perhaps, which you 
cannot understand, though you have felt the 
consequences, and must have had a thoroughly 
unpleasant visit among us.” 

“Do you dislike me as you have seemed to 
do?’ asked Kenneth quietly. 

“No, no. Why should I dislike you?” she 
asked, 

“Nor have you succeeded in your aim,” he 
went on. “I have not had cause to think 
scornfully and contemptuously of you at all. 
See what a failure it is!” 

In the shady, quiet wood, he took her in his 
arms, and kissed her again and again. Shyly 
she drew away as he whispered his loving 
words, 

“T have been unloved all my life,” she fal- 
tered, “What is there to love in me? O 
Kenneth! think before you say it.” 

“TI have thought, and noy I say it,” he an- 
swered, his blue eyes full of truth and earnest- 
ness, “I will say to my love that I love her.” 

Mrs. Goring wondered at her son’s continued 
absence, and recurred merrily in her letters to, 
his unwillingness to go to Erstone, and his un- 
Willingness to leave it; but when he came in 
on the day his leave expired, and told his own 
story in his straightforward, simple way, she 
looked up at the son of whom she was so proud, 
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and the tears gathered, as a widowed mother’s 
will, at the first consciousness of not being first 
in all the world to her only son. Not that she 
fretted long: Kenneth was just the loving son 
of old, and besides that, had lost the hot, im- 
patient temper which had often sorely tried 
her. 

So the mother was not the least happy of the 
group that gathered round him on his wedding 
day, when such grateful prayers and earnest 
wishes came from the cluster of bright, eager 
faces that had gathered outside the little church 
at Erstone. Conspicuous among these was a 
cheerful, young shoemaker, with an enormous 
amount of hair-oil (not at all mildly aromatic) 
on his long, black locks, and a very baggy, 
sleek, black suit, who had come over from his 
comfortable little home among the quarries at 
Trevean on purpose to see this wedding, and 
to take back all particulars to his wife. 

“Tt’s as purty a weddin’ as need be,” said he 
to Captain Goring’s groom, who happened to 
be standing next him. “She’s got a sweet, 
bright face upon her; and he’s about the best- 
shaped foot as ever I see. I’ve made his 
boots, you see, afore now.” 

And Barry, who wore those boots out a good 
while ago, says nothing in answer to this; but 
elbows his way through the crowd, and throws 
his hat well up with a cheer as Kenneth brings 
his wife through the low-arched doorway, and 
stands an instant, looking down into the cheery 
faces, 
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HAVE stately castles with turrets and towers, 
With lofty pillars and frescoed walls, 
With casements and balconies wreathed with 
flowers, 
With carven stairways and grand old halls, 


There are beautiful terraces bright with bloom; 
With tropical birds of most brilliant hues; 

And bowers where the vines cast a dreamy gloom 
O’er mossy couches where dryads might muse. 


And the billows beat ’gainst the walls of stone, 
Dashing their spray o’er my garden grounds, 

And the sea-gull’s cry I hear when the moan 
Of the sad sea-waves on the soft air sounds. 


No storms e’er break o’er the beautiful scene, 
The skies shine above it forever fair; 

The gem keeps forever its setting of green, 
For, ah me! my castles are built in air. 
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A ROMANTIC STORY. 


THE STRANGE LIFE 


HE Pall Mall Gazette says: A recent num- 

ber of the Gartenlaube contained an inter- 
esting and romantic sketch, by Wilheem Gentz, 
of Mlle. Tinne, the female explorer, whose 
tragical death this year was a real loss to sci- 
ence. This remarkable woman was the daugh- 
ter of an English merchant and a Dutch lady 
of good family, attached to the court of the 
present Queen of Holland. Her father dying 
when she was only five years old, she was left 
heiress to a considerable property, and as, 
moreover, her personal attractions were great, 
she had no lack of suitors when she grew up, 
and those of the best birth and quality. But 
to all she turned a deaf ear. What could be 
the reason ? 

Rumor, incredulous that the fair-haired 
beauty could be insensible to the universal 
passion, whispered that she nourished a hope- 
less love to some unattainable prince, and that 
it was this which subsequently drove her, de- 
spairingly, into the wilderness. However that 
may be, two barons are said, in the eagerness 


of their suits, to have followed her to Khartun. ? 


Her earliest developed tastes were those of an 
Amazon. She delighted in taming horses, and 
sought nature in its most savage aspects. Her 
first journey of any length was to the North 
Pole. The Queen of Holland gave her intro- 
ductions to many courts of Europe, but she 
was bent on visiting the East, and made her 
first expedition in that direction when she was 
in the eighteenth year of her age. She then 
traversed Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, and 
seems at once to have succumbed to the fasci- 
nation which those regions have exercised over 
the minds of European women as well as men. 
But it was not the love of rule which she sought 
to gratify, like Lady Hester Stanhope, nor was 
it the grasping desire for health, and the sim- 
ple human sympathies which bound her to the 
East, like Lady Duff Gordon’s; her passion 
was to solve the problem of Nile discovery. 
For this she resolved to turn African to the 
best of her power ; adopted the Egyptian dress, 
surrounded herself with African servants, and 
engaged a eunuch for her protection. 

The native tribes of the interior imagined 
her to be a “ lovely, white, shining daughter of 
the Sultan of Sultans, who, spending with both 
hands, and winning all hearts, came the whole 
way from Stamboul to visit the inhospitable 
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) further limits of her empire.” 
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AND TRAGIC DEATH OF MLLE. TINNE, 


And such is 
the legend which probably will be handed down 
among them foras many generations as are yet to 
pass until the sanguine dreams of future civili- 

zation may have ‘thar fulfilment. Mr. Gentz 
became acquainted with this singular damsel- 
errant on her return from her expélliliion into 
the great territory of the Gazelle River, on which 
expedition she had the misfortune of losing her 
mother and her aunt, who, in their devotion, 
had followed her adventurous steps. Her phy- 
sician, Dr. Studner, has also died from the 
elfecta of the clisiate « and Mile. Tinne, be- 
reaved and dispirited, retraced her steps to 
Cairo. But, as she assured M. Gentz, nothing 
could tndinee her to return to Europe, and she 
rejected the solicitations of herstep-brother, who 
actually came from England to Cairo to escort 
her back. Her desire and intention was to 
build herself a residence either at Cairo or on 


) the Nile Island of Rhoda; and she was very 
¢ busily occupied with architectural plans of a 


strange, fantastic character when M. Gentz met 
her for the last time in the Egyptian capital. 
Her plans of settling there did not meet with 


) encouragement from the Egyptian government, 
’ and it was in consequence of her inability to 
) procure Jand necessary for her purposes that 


she departed in her own steam vessel to visit 
the African coasts of the Mediterranean. While 
on this voyage she put in at Civita Vecchia, 
whence she frequently visited Rome, and as- 
tonished the natives by her retinue of black 
attendants. Her project was now to journey 
from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, for which she en- 
deavored to obtain the assistance and compan- 
ionship of the experienced African traveller, 
Gerald Rohlf, then in Rome; but he had just 
been engaged to accompany the English expe- 


, dition to Abyssinia. It was in the wild regions 
of the Sahara, between Mourzouk and Ghat, 


that Mlle. Tinnemet her fate. She had intended 
to remain at or near Ghat till the following 
autumn, previously to prosecuting her longer 
journey as far as to the territories of the Sul- 
tan of Bourbon, living out in tents all the time 
in hope of recovering her strength, A casual 


*quarrel between some camel drivers of the sav- 


age tribe of the Tuaric and her own Dutch ser- 
vants, one morning, brought her to the scene 
of action, when a javelin was thrust through 
her from behind. 
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MARVELS OF THE INSECT WORLD. 


BY J. B. D. 


SIXTH PAPER. 


N the present paper we propose to begin our 
] description of the third stage in the life of 
insects—that of the pupa. 

The word pupa, given to this phase of insect 
life, is the Latin for child, or doll, and refers to 
the swathed appearance of most insects during 
its continuance, resembling, in miniature, a 
child trussed up in swaddling-clothes. 

This state has two modifications: First, that 
of insects which, as pupz, bear a general resem- 
blance to their larvze; and, second, that of those 
whose pupee are entirely unlike their larve. 
The pupe of ‘insects undergoing a complete 
metamorphosis, as the butterfly, for example, 
present instances of this second modification ; 
and it is of these that we shall now speak. Thé 
pupa of an insect of the kind referred to is 
generally quite inactive, and takes no food. By 
touching, or in any way irritating it, it may, 
indeed, be made to show signs of life, but it is 
incapable of locomotion and of eating. 

There are certain butterflies whose pupx are 
adorned with golden spots. To these the term 
chrysalis, or chrysalid, from the Greek chrusos, 
golden, was originally applied. This applica- 
tion of the word has been extended, however, 
to the pup of scale-winged insects generally. 
In the present paper we shall confine our re- 
marks to pup of this class, premising that we 
design making a free use of Figuier’s “ Insect 
World.” 

Occupying the middle,state between the cat- 
erpillar and the perfect insect, says the author 
we have just referred to, what a curious phase 
of life does the chrysalis present! How little 
it resembles what it was, and what it is to be! 
It takes no food, and has no digestive organs; 
it can neither walk nor drag itself along, and 
scarcely bends the joints of its body. 

Some caterpillars, when about to transform 
themselves into chrysalids, suspend themselves 
to foreign bodies. Others spin a cocoon, com- 
posed of silk and other substances. Of those 
which suspend themselves, some do so by the 
tail; others, having fixed themselves by the 
same part, suspend themselves horizontaily, by 
means of a silk thread passed round the body. 
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To understand the difficulty which the first ) 
of these operations presents, we must consider ( 


’ that the caterpillar must suspend itself firmly, 


and that the chrysalis, which has no communi- 
cation which supports it, being inside the skin 
of the caterpillar, must be suspended in the 
same manner. 

To solve this apparently impossible problem, 
the caterpillar weaves on the surface of the 
body against which it wishes to fix itself a 
small hillock of loosely interwoven threads. 
Pushing its hindermost legs against the hillock 
of silk, it there entangles the hooks with which 
its feet are armed, and lets its body hang down. 

It remains thus, often for twenty-four hours, 
during which time it is occupied in splitting its 
skin. Incessantly bending its body back and 
forth, there at last appears in the back a split, 
through which, little by little, the chrysalis 
emerges. To set itself entirely free, the chry- 
salis now lengthens and shortens itself alter- 
nately, gradually pushing the caterpillar-skin 
upward, till finally it is reduced to a packet so 
small as to no more than cover the end of its 
tail. 

But here comes the most difficult part of the 
operation. The chrysalis, with neither legs nor 
arms, must get rid of this cast-off skin, by 
which only it is as yet supported, and reach the 
threads to which it is to suspend itself in its 
turn. 

Now, the chrysalis is divided into a number 
of supple and contractile segments. Between 
two of these, as with a pair of pincers, it seizes 
on the little packet of old skin so firmly that it 
is able to support its whole body. Curving it- 
self slightly, it now draws its tail entirely out 
of the sheath which encloses it. Resting for a 
moment, the insect, in order to rid itself en- 
tirely of the dry skin which surrounds the ex- 
tremity of its body, curves the part which is 
below its tail in such a manner that that part 
can seize the packet to which it holds on. It 
then gives its body a violent shock, which 
makes it spin round on its tail with great ra- 
pidity. As it turns, the chrysalis acts against 
the skin. The hooks of its legs fray the threads 
and break them, or disentangle themselves from 
them. Sometimes the threads do not break at 
once; but a repetition of the spinning process 
is almost certain to succeed. 
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The process employed by those caterpillars 
which, after having fixed themselves by the 
tail, strengthen the support by means of a 
small, thick cord passed around the body, is 
no less curious. Our limits, however, do not 
permit of a description of it. 

Those caterpillars which form cocoons, make 
them of silk and others substances. Generally 
white, yellow, or brown in color, these cocoons 
are, for the most part, oval, sometimes boat- 
shaped. The threads may very slightly ad- 
here together, or be closely united by a gummy 
secretion, with which the caterpillar lines the 
interior. Some cocoons are composed of a 
double envelope; others are of a uniform tex- 
ture. Some are woven so closely as to com- 
pletely hide the chrysalis within ; others are of 
so light a tissue that it can easily be seen. 
Some of these lightly woven cocoons are pro- 
tected by balls of leaves; others are strength- 
ened and rendered opaque by the addition of 
earth and other substances; even the hair of 
the caterpillar itself is torn from its body for 
this purpose. One species of caterpillar sticks 
together the leaves of the pimpernel, and then 
spins underneath them a thin cocoon of white 
silk. Another constructs its cocoon of an in- 
finite number of small plates of bark, which it 
first weaves together into two triangular blades 
on a twig ofatree. The edges of these blades 
are then drawn together, forming a hollow 
cone, in which the chrysalis is enclosed. 

Other caterpillars make their cocoons of 
particles of earth bound together with silk. 
These are generally found on the surface of 
the ground. Their interior is always smooth 
and polished, and lined, besides, with silk. 

The caterpillar of the puss moth employs in 
the formation of its shell the wood of the tree 
on which it has lived. Chewing the bark, and 
mixing it with a glutinous secretion from its 
mouth, it makes a sort of paste, which it uses 
to form a covering, of such hardness that a 
knife can scarcely cut into it. When cater- 
pillars cannot obtain the materials they have 
been accustomed to use, they content them- 
selves, as all good workmen do, with what they 
can get. Réaumur reared one which made its 
cocoon out of pieces of paper from the box in 
which it was enclosed. 

On the upper part of the abdomen of chrysa- 
lids, we perceive various portions formed and 
arranged like the bands around the heads of 
mummies. In a large number the back is 
plain and rounded, while others have on the 
upper part, along the edges which separate the 
two sides, little humps ending in a sharp 
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point. These angular-shaped pupe are the 


. true chrysalids. Their colors attract attention, 


Some appear to be wrapped in silver and gold, 
Others have spots only of gold and silver on 
their belly or back. Some are green or yellow, 
spotted with gold. Generally, they are brown, 
Their golden color is not due, as was long sup 
posed, to coloring matter, but to a whitish 
membrane, placed under the skin, which so 
reflects the light as to impart to the robe of the 
chrysalis its golden hues. We would seek in 
vain for them, however, in the shell when the 
butterfly has quitted it. 

The chrysalids of the moths, and of certain 
butterflies of peculiar form, are generally cone- 
shaped, and of a uniform chestnut-brown color, 

Though called a transformation, the chrysa- 
lis stage in an insect’s life is only a change of 
dress. If a caterpillar is opened some days 
before it becomes a chrysalis, the rudiments of 
wings and antenne may be discovered. When 
the pupa has just quitted the caterpillar’s skin, 
it is still soft and tender, and its body is moist- 
éned with a liquid which, drying rapidly, be- 
comes opaque colored, and of a membranous 
consistency. If the chrysalis is examined be- 
fore this liquid has had time to dry, one finds 
that it resembles the perfect insect. We see 
the head resting on the thorax; the two eyes 
and the antenne; the two wings folded over 
the chest; and lastly, in the space between the 
wings, the six legs, and the body of the insect, 

To sum up, says Figuier, whom we have 
been condensing, the chrysalis is only a swad- 
dled butterfly. As soon as it is strong enough 
to rid itself of its envelope, the insect, released 
from its fetters, flies away, bright and free, and 
its many-colored wings glitter in the sun. 

Our illustration this month represents the 
transformations of the spurge hawk moth (De- 
lephila euphorbice). It is a very common Euro- 
pean species, where it appears twice during the 
year, in June and September. The upper 
wings of the perfect insect are of a rosy gray, 
with three spots of dark green on the front 
margin, and a broad, waved band of the same 
color on the hind margin. The lower wings 
are rose red, with the base black, and a trans- 
verse black band toward the edge, and a large, 
round, white spot on the inside, The under 
side of the wings is red, as is also the body, 
which is covered above with greenish hairs. 
Its caterpillar is one of the most remarkable of 
the genus, on account of the splendor and 
vividness of its colors. Its general hue is 
rich, glossy back, on which a number of small, 
yellow dots, very close to each other, are ranged 
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in circles. On each side of the body are two 
longitudinal rows of spots, generally of the 
same color as the dots. A narrow band of car- 
mine runs down the middle of the back, and a 
similar band, intersected by yellow, is to be 
seen above the legs. This caterpillar is always 
found on the cypress-leaved spurge. The 
chrysalis generally passes through the winter, 
the moth emerging the following year. 
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VOLCANOES. 
BY C. 

HE word volcano is derived from Vulcan, 
the god of fire, of the ancients, and those 
places where volcanoes were in a state of ac- 
tivity were considered sacred to Vulcan. The 
Island of Stromboli, one of the Lipari Isles, in 
the Mediterranean, from the circumstance of 
its being continually active, was supposed to 
be the peculiar residence of Vulcan and other 
gods, One can scarcely imagine a spectacle of 
more solemn grandeur than a volcano ejecting 
a vast column of fire, ignited rocks, and streams 
of burning lava, accompanied by loud explo- 
sions and detonations; at the same time, rum- 
bling sounds like the retreat of mighty waters, 
and dull murmurs in the interior of the moun- 

tain, make the scene both awful and majestic. 

To people in an ignorant and superstitious 
age, this imposing sublimity produced a re- 
ligious awe, they considering the immense and 
various caverns below to be inhabited by supe- 
rior beings—not beings of love and mercy, but 
wrathful and revengeful beings, who were more 
ready to punish and destroy than to save and 
bless mankind, and so suffered from an unde- 
fined dread of something terrible, which modern 
science shows to be alike unreasonable and ab- 
surd, 

Voleanoes have their agency and origin from 
the same causes as earthquakes and thermal 
springs; that is, from fires which exist below 
the surface of the earth. 

There are but three volcanoes which are in 
astate of permanent activity: that of Strom- 
boli; one in the Lake of Nicaragua; and a 
third in the Isle of Bourbon. Cotopaxi is the 
most beautiful of the colossal summits of the 
Andes, near Quito, and is a remarkable volcanic 
mountain. It is a perfect cone, and, being 
covered with snow, shines with dazzling splen- 
dor. The snow conceals all inequalities of the 
ground, and no point of rock penetrates the 
snow and ice, or breaks the exact regularity of 
the conical figure. It is an immense volcano, 
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and its explosions have heen most disastrous. 
At the port of Guayaquil, fifty-two leagues dis- 
tant from the crater, the noise of this voleano 
is heard day and night, like continued dis- 
charges of a battery. 

The great eruption of Vesuvius, which was 
August 24, A.p. 79, the second year of the 
reign of that excellent emperor, Titus Ves- 
pasian, destroyed almost instantaneously the 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Hercu- 
laneum stood on a portion of land running into 
the Gulf of Naples, about two miles distant 
from that city, near the spot where the modern 
towns of Portici and Rosina now stand. Pom- 
peii was situated fourteen miles from Naples, 
on the road to Nocera. The former was buried 
under a mass of lava and volcanic matter to the 
depth of twenty-four feet, while Pompeii, being 
at a greater distance, was covered but about 
fourteen feet. ; 
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“THE WANDERER’S LOVE-SONG.” 
BY C. ERNST F. 


HOUGH far from thy presence, 
An exile I rove, 
My heart to thee trembles, 
The star of my love: 
And wherever my pathway, 
Through forest or glen, 
A halo encireles 
Our meeting again. 


Refrain. 
The stars of the heaven 
Have brides on the sea— 
Oh! say to my spirit, 
Thy bride will I be! 


The blossoms and sunshine 
Are dearer to me, 
Because of their daily 
Communion with thee ; 
Like the music of fountains, 
Or warbling of birds, 
Is the delicate flow 
Of thine eloquent words. 
( Refrain.) 


My soul is a mirror, 
Where fondly I trace 
The smiles that illumine 
Thy beautiful face : 
For the thoughts of thy bosom 
Were born in the skies, 
And angels might covet 
The wealth of thine eyes. 
( Refrain.) 
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AFRAID OF IT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.” 


“ TF you are afraid of it, all right. I wouldn’t 

tempt you for the world.” And the 
speaker drew back the wine bottle he had 
pushed toward his friend. 

“ All men should be afraid of it,” was the 
steady answer. 

“T am not,” said the other, with an air of 
proud self-confidence. He was a young man 
named Hargrave, a handsome fellow, with a 
fine physique, and vigorous health—one who 
felt his life in every limb. 

“You will before. you die,” answered his 
friend, speaking quite as confidently. 

“Tf I didn’t know you as well and like you 
as well as I do, Barclay, I’d be angry for that 
saying—it’s a reflection on my manhood.” 

“ No, not on your particular manhood, but 
on manhood in general. No one ever uses in- 
toxicating drinks regularly without having 
eause to be sorry for it,” said Barclay. 


“V’ve taken my glass of wine, or ale, or 
brandy ever since I was a man, and haven't 
been sorry yet,” replied the friend. 

“You’ve had occasion to be sorry many 
times, I doubt not,” returned Barclay. 


“Now look here, Harry! I'll not stand 
this! 
drink ?” 

“No, not what is usually meant by the 
phrase. And yet, very few men take a glass of 
any kind of intoxicating drink—and all dis- 
tilled or fermented liquors come under that 
head, you know—without being the worse for 
it. Something of the brain’s fine equipoise is 
gone. The man’s reason is not so clear; nor 
his self-control so perfect.” 

“You draw it very fine,” said Hargrave. 

“Too fine, eh ?” 

“Too fine for me,” said the other. 

“On reflection, I think you will see that I 
am right,” answered Barclay. 

“ Not right so far as I am.concerned.” 

“Then your brain has never been confused 
by a glass of wine or brandy ?” 

A slight shadow fell across Hargrave’s face. 

“You and Harry Boyd were once the closest 
of friends,” said Barclay. “In an instant of 
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“Don’t speak of that, if you please,” an- 
swered Hargrave, in a tone of annoyance, ag 
he poured out a glass of wine and drank it off 
hastily. There was a higher color on his face, 
and a brighter gleam in his eyes after this, 

‘ Barclay did not reply, for he saw that his 
friend’s blood was growing hot, and his brain 
losing its clearness. After a few moments’ 
of silence, Hargrave said, almost offensively— 
“T have no patience with your narrow, one- 
idea men; and [I hate a fanatic !” 

Barclay felt the remark as a personal thrust; 
but he tried to repress the irritation it occa- 
sioned. Ifa glass of wine had been at work on 
his brain also, there would have been a qnar- 
rel, for he would have answered the rude 
speech with a sharp retort. 

“The world is largely indebted to what are 
called one-idea men,” he quietly answered, 
“and even a fanatic may do good in persist- 
ently thrusting on public attention the baleful 
effects of a social evil.” 

“Do you call wine drinking a social evil ?” 
There was an angry flash in Hargrave’s eyes. 

“The evil effects are to be seen everywhere,” 


( replied Barclay. 


Did you ever see me the worse for ‘ 
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“Then you class wine-drinkers and evil- 
doers together?” said Hargrave. 

“No, J do not so class them.” 

“Then I don’t know the meaning of terms.” 
There was a slight curl on Hargrave’s lip. 

“ Wine drinking leads to evil doing in too 
many cases,” said Barclay. “ This is no new 
statement. It is as old as Scripture. And any 
practice that tends to social demoralization 
must be regarded as a social evil.” 

“Oh! you needn’t try to explain it away,” 
returned Hargrave, with considerable irrita- 
tion, sipping as he spoke. “I’m an evil-doer 
because I take my glass of wine, and you are 
a well-doer because you do not.” 

“Let’s change the subject,” said the friend, 
and agree to disagree.” 

“That’s all very well, after you’ve had your 
say,” retorted Hargrave. “But I can’t see it 
so. Because, forsooth, I take my good wine, 
and some weak-headed noodle can’t touch a 
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time the bond of friendship was broken, and . glass without making a fool of himself, I’m to 
by an unguarded word, And from that day § be set down as an evil-doer—a bad member of 


to this, you have stood coldly apart,” 
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down, you say, ‘let’s agree to disagree! I 
don’t like it! It’s an offence! It’s an insult!” 

“Nothing of the kind was intended, I do 
assure you,” urged Barclay. 

“Then take it back,” said the other, 

“Take what back ?” 

“The charge you brought against me just 
now.” 

“ What charge ?” 

“Why, that I was an evil-doer—a bad mem- 
ber of society, and all that.” 

“T did not say so.” In spite of his effort to 
control himself, Barclay was becoming irri- 
tated. 

“You did!” exclaimed Hargrave, his face 
growing dark with anger, 

“No; but ’ll tell you what I did say,’ re- 
plied Barclay, his brows beginning to contract. 

“What ?” 

“That all men should be afraid of wine, and 
that you would be afraid of it before you 
died.” 

“Pshaw!”? And Hargrave curled his lip 
contemptuously 

Barclay arose, and was taking his hat to go, 
when the other said, stepping between him 
and the door—“ Not yet; we must settle this 
matter first.” 

“What matter ?” 

“About my being an evil-doer. No man 
ever said that of me before.” He poured out 
another glass, and drank it off. 

“You misapprehend me altogether,” was re- 
turned, with much seriousness of manner; for 
Barclay saw that the wine taken by his friend 
had already unbalanced him, and put him in 
acaptious and quarrelsome frame of mind. “I 
only referred to the effect of wine drinking on 
society.” 

“And don’t I drink wine, ha?” cried Har- 
grave fiercely. 

“Yes; but if under the influence of wine 
you have never done a wrong act, no one can 
call you a wrong-doer.” 

The quiet, serious way in which this was 
sid, subdued Hargrave ; and ere the current 
of his unreasoning anger flowed on again, Bar- 
clay said a quick, “ Good-morning !” and was 
gone, 
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“I am more afraid of it than ever,” ex- , 
claimed the young man to himself as he gained ‘ 


the street, and drew a deep breath. “He's a 


good fellow, and Llike him; but his harmless ( 
Wihe came near getting us into a quarrel, and | 


has, I fear, turned the fine edge of our friend- 
ship. We can hardiy meet again without re- 
serve or embarrassment.” 
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Nor did they; for in Hargrave’s remem- 
brance of the interview was an impression that 
his friend had classed him with social evil- 
doers. Just what was said he could not dis- 
tinctly remember; but he was sure about its 
being derogatory to his manhood or his honor. 
As for Barclay, he felt that it was not safe to 
be on intimate terms with a man who had in 
so marked a way illustrated the adage, “ that 
when wine is in, the wit is out.” But he was 
not yet done with this friend. A few weeks 
afterward he received a note from him, say- 
ing—“I want to see you this evening very 
particularly. J’ve got an unpleasant affair on 
my hands, and would like the aid of your clear 
head. Be sure to come. I will be in my room 
at eight.” 

Barclay called, as desired, at Hargrave’s 
room. He found him walking the floor in a 
disturbed state of mind. 

“ Ah! good-evening,” he said, holding out 
his hand as Barclay entered. “ It was kind in 
you to come so promptly. Sit down. You see 
I’ve got, as I said, an unpleasant afiair on my 
hands, and want your help.” 

A bottle of wine and two glasses stood on 
his table. As Barclay sat down, Hargrave 
filled the two glasses, and was about handing 
one to his friend, when he checked himself, 
and grew slightly embarrassed. 

“Oh! I forgot,” he said in an apologetic 
way, “you don’t take wine.” 

Barclay remembered but too distinctly his 
narrow escape from a quarrel in that very room 
only a few weeks before; and for a moment or 
two he hesitated to speak as duty prompted— 
but only for a moment or two. Then he said, 
with amanly forceand bearing thatgavea power 
to his words—“ No, I’m afraid of it. It came 
near getting us into trouble the last time I was 
here; and now, my friend, if you want coun- 
sel from me, you must put up the wine, and 
keep a cool head.” 

He spoke bravely and emphatically. Har- 
grave’s face crimsoned to his temples. His 
eyes flashed with a sudden fire. But they soon 
dropped away from the steady gaze of his 
friend, who saw the firm line of his lips give 
place to weak irresolution. For a little while 
he remained silent and still. Then in a slow, 
forced sort of manner, as one acting under im- 
pulsion, he took the small tray on which stood 
the bottle and glasses, and put it out of sight. 

“Will that do?” he asked in a strangely 


quiet tone. 
“Thank you for meeting my wishes—preju- 
dices—if you prefer to call them so,” said 
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Barclay, with asoftened manner. “ We cannot 
always see alike, and must have patience one 
with another. And now, my friend, in what 
way can I serve you?” 

Hargrave’s face grew very serious. 

“T’m getting unfortunate of late,” said he; 
“and hardly know what to make of it. It really 
seems as if people put themselves out to annoy 
or insult me.” 

“ What has happened ?” asked the friend. 

“ George Glenn behaved so rudely last night, 
at the Westons’ party, that I don’t see how I 
can pass it over,” replied Hargrave. 

“ Annie Glenn’s brother ?” 

“Yes; and what makes it so much worse, is 
the fact that it was done in her presence.” 

“T heard something about it to-day,” 
Barclay. 

“You did!” 

“Yea.” ° 

“Well, what did you hear?’ Hargrave 
turned to the table at which he was sitting, and 
reached out his hand. The movement was not 
to bemistaken. But the bottle and glasses were 
gone. He looked a little confused. 

“T heard,” replied Barclay, “that while you 
and Miss Glenn were standing together in the 
supper-room, her brother came up, and without 
noticing you, put out his arm to his sister, and 
said ‘Come’—and that his sister took his arm 
in some confusion of manner, and was escorted 
to the other side of the room.” 

“Well; and what else did you hear?” 

Barclay did not answer, until the question 
was repeated. 

“Tt is said,” he replied, speaking deliber- 
ately, and in a firm voice, “that you had been 
taking too much wine.” 

Hargrave started to his feet—flushing deeply, 
and then growing pale. 

“Who said it?” he demanded, with sup- 
pressed anger. 

“T cannot give you names, But I heard it 
so said by at least three persons who were there 
and saw the incident; and each of them said 
that George Glenn acted right.” 

Hargrave sat down as if some one had pushed 
him forcibly. 

“Said that George Glenn acted right! Said 
that I had taken too much wine!” he exclaimed 
in a hoarse whisper. 

“JT simply repeat what I heard; and it was 
said with no ill-feeling toward you, but with 
evident pain and regret.” 

“Do you believe it ?’? demanded Hargrave. 

“How much wine had you taken?’ asked 
Barclay. 


said 


“Two or three glasses only.” 

“What were you doing at the time Glenn 
came up ?” 

“Nothing out of the way that I can remem. 
ber.” 

“You had a glass of wine in your hand?” 

- Yes.” 

“And were making a little speech to Miss 
Glenn ?” 

“T was saying something to her; I don't 
know what.” 

“Gesticulating, and spilling the wine in your 
‘glass over her beautiful dress?” 

“ Who says that ?” 

“It is so said,” replied Barclay. 

A look of blank surprise came into Hargrave’s 
face. 

“ And you believe it!” 

“T was not there, and have only heard one 
sideof thestory. I will listen to you patiently 
for the other side; and J will be a true 
friend in all possible efforts to set you right in 
this unpleasant affair. You are sure that the 
statement about your gesticulating and spilling 
the wine is incorrect ?” 

Hargrave did not reply. 

“Think closely,” said his friend. “You 
should be able to recall every particular of your 
conduct.” 

“Yes, that is true,” he answered, in an un- 
certain way, “ but, somehow, there is a slight 
obscurity in my mind. It is all clear enough 
from the moment Glenn came up in his rude 
wa?; but just what I was saying or doing at the 
time has faded out of my memory.” 

“Why should this be? Have you soberly 
questioned yourself as to the reason?” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I was drunk?” 
Fire flashed again in the young man’s eyes. 

“T insinuate nothing. What you were say- 
ing or doing at a certain time you cannot re 
member. Others say that they remember it 
distinctly, and agree in declaring it as their 
opinion that you had taken wine too freely.” 

The fiery flash went out of Hargrave’s eyes 
once more. He bent his head in a tired, baf 
fled kind of way, drawing as he did so a deep 
sigh, that was almost a groan. 

“T am at fault,” said he, speaking slowly. 
“There is a muddle somewhere. As to my 
having taken too much wine, the thing is 0 
absurd that——” He checked himself without 
finishing the sentence. 

“Wine is a mocker,” said his friend. 

“ And so you believe with the rest?” Har- 
grave spoke half reproachfully. 

“Tt is never safe, my friend,” returned Bar- 
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clay, “to take an enemy into the citadel of » 
life.” 

“An enemy !” 

“Was it a friend or an enemy that did you ? 
such a grievous wrong last night ? ? A friend or ‘ 
an enemy that took away rational self-control, ; 
and so blurred the book of memory that one of 
its pages cannot be read? If an enemy, who 
or what was it? Answer these questions to 
your own soul, my friend. The testimony as ¢ 
to your conduct i is clear and corroborative; and ) 
you anany yourself when you attempt to ig- ) 
nore it.” 

“ And so I was drunk !” exclaimed Hargrave, 
in a helpless, injured kind of way, like one 
who submits to a wrong and absurd judgment 
of his case. 

“No one says that; only that you had taken 
too much wine, and didn’ t know what you were 
doing.” 

“And isn’t that being drunk, I wonder!” 
said Hargrave, with a mocking laugh. 

“My friend!” returned Barclay, laying his 
hand upon Hargrave, and speaking with im- 
pressive earnestness, “wine is your enemy. 


) 
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glass obscures your fine perceptions; makes your 
judgment less clear, and quickens all your feel- 
ings. The last time I met you in this room, it 
came near hreaking the bond of friendship that 
has so long held us together.” 

“Come now,’ ’ interrupted Hargrave, “don’t 
charge that upon wine. You forgot ‘oman 
and classed me, if I remember, with evil-doers.”’ 

“Nothing of the kind,” answered Barclay. 

“T said something in connection with wine 
drinking about social evils, when you turned 
on me sharply with the question—‘ Do you 
call wine drinking a social evil?’ and I simply 
answered that its evil effects were to be seen ( 
everywhere. And then you insisted that I 
had called you an evil-doer, and would have 
forced a quarrel on me, if I had not left you 
abruptly.” 

“And you say this in all soberness?” There ? 
was a look of surprise and pain in Hargrave’s 
face, 

“In all soberness, as your friend,” replied ; 
Barclay, “And let me add this, now that I ) 
have the opportunity, which may never occur 
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I have seen this for a good while. A single 
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again, Your singular obscurity of mind on 
that occasion, and the persistent way in which 
you tried to misapply my words and draw me 
into a quarrel, warned me of the danger that 
Was in the way of a continued intimate friend- 
ship.” 

Hargrave sat with bowed head for a long 
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time. His countenance, when he looked up, 


2 was pale, but resolved. 


“Ti may be all so,” he said. “I’m not sure 
of it—I’m not sure of anything, in fact ; except 
that of late people run against me a great deal 
oftener than they used to do. You say it’s the 
wine.” 

“T am sure of it,” replied his friend. 

“Very well, we’ll see. Wine and I will part 
company; at least, for a while. There’s no 
harm in trying the experiment.” 

“Do people run against you as often as 
before?” asked Barclay, meeting his friend a 
few weeks afterward. 

“No, I think not,” replied Hargrave, smil- 
ing. 

“You’ve kept to your word about wine?” 

“To the letter.” 

“ And will so continue ?” 


“As long as Iam in my right senses. You 


told me once that the time would come when 
I'd be afraid of a glass of wine; and the time 
ishere. Iam notas strong headed as I thought 
myself. Thank you, my friend, for your honest 
speech. It has saved me, I think, from much 
that I now shudder to contemplate.” 
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IN LONG-AGO. 


BY KITTIE CONSTANCE FILER. 





In long-ago the olden story 

Was told to two glad hearts by lips above. 
It passed, and lived but as a memory; 
Gone ever, faded with the glory 

Of sinless lives stained with a broken love. 


Then was the golden time of mowing, 
The time of binding sheaves of yellow grain. 
Our hearts hung ripe, their ripeness showing, 
’Neath life’s October sunlight glowing, 
Ere they were touched with cruel blight of pain. 


In long-ago we parted sighing— 

O long-ago! so ripe with love and pain! 
Upon your heart my heart was lying, 
And tearful whispers hushed its crying, 
In long-ago that broke our lives in twain. 


And clasping hands while warm tears staried, 
We vowed to meet for aye in after years. 

Ah! faith ill-kept between us parted, 

E’en as we severed, broken-hearted, 

Love’s grave was watered by our falling tears. 


Perhaps, like to a fragrant flower, 

Our lost love blossoms on the heavenly shore; 
Perhaps within some hallowed bower 

It calmly waits the blissful hour 

When, joined, we’ll nourish it forevermore. 
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JACQUELINY. 


BY siamo ted F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HERE was a very unusual excitement that 
morning at the well-ordered breakfast- 
table of the Weymouths. 

Just as they were sitting down to it, a mes- 
senger had arrived from the factory, quite 
breathless, with the news that a mob had col- 
lected around the office the night before, dashed 
in all the windows, broken the furniture, and, as 
the crowning effort of their nocturnal riot, seized 
upon a suit of clothes which hung in one of the 
closets, and as to whose proprietorship there 
could not be a shadow of doubt, and suspended 
this to the ceiling with a rope around the neck. 

It was evident that the animosity of the mob 
must have been principally aimed against the 
superintendent of the factory. 

The elder Weymouth was thunderstruck. 
His nerves, since his illness, had not regained 
their normat steadiness, and between amaze- 
ment and indignation at the rioters—for he re- 
garded his own person and dignity defied and 
insulted in that of his superintendent—the man 
could not eat his breakfast, his appetite failing 
alike on steak, omelet, and coffee, 

“Dear me! Do try now and get down a 
mouthful of something,” pleaded his wife anx- 
iously. “To think this affair must-have hap- 
pened precisely as you were getting well upon 
your feet again,” 

“The rascals!” groaned the man, setting 
down his coffee-cup with a hand that actually 
trembled. ‘To think they should have dared 
serve such a jobonus! If I could only get 
hold of ’em, every mother’s son should be 
lodged in jail before night.” 

Sydney Weymouth’s appetite that morning, 
too, was none of the keenest, as his doating mo- 
ther observed. He also had been a good deal 
startled by the news, which had come bolt up 
from the factory. 

He had been conscious that there was, more 
or less, a wide-spread spirit of disaffection 
among the operatives, but he had by no means, 
expected or desired that this feeling should 
come to a head so rapidly, or develop itself in 
a midnight riot. 

He was secretly a little uneasy and self- 
conscious, too. Young Weymouth might not 
admit it to himself, yet for all that, he could 
not help knowing in his inmost soul that he had 
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never exerted himself to put down this rising 
spirit of disaffection toward the superintendent, 
Young Weymouth tried to assure himself that 
he was not responsible for it, but he knew well 
enough that those with whoin he had grown 
most popular were precisely, to a man, those to 
‘whom Philip Draper was most obnoxions, and 
that there was among them a tacit understend: 
ing of this fact. 

“We must take some strong measures,” said 
the elder gentleman excitedly. “If we can 
only ferret out the ringleaders, and make an 
example of them. What an infamous outrage 
the whole thing was!” 

“Now, Mr. Weymouth,” put in again the 
troubled voice of his wife, “do try and keep 
calm. This cxcitechent will certainly put you 
on your sick-bed again.” 

“ As for ferreting out the ringleaders,” added 
Sydney, who, though he could honestly say he 
was ignorant of them, had his own suspicions, 
“that will be a matter which requires delicate 
handling. The rioters have the honor of thieves, 
and would sooner die than betray one of their 
band.” 

“But we can’t let this thing rest. Such an 
outrage going unpunished would remain an 
everlasting disgrace on the firm of Stephen 
Weymouth & Co.,” continued Sydney’s father 
with hot excitement, still regarding the whole 
thing from a strictly personal standpoint. 

“Those factory people have always been so 
peaceable,” subjoined Mrs. Weymouth in an 
injured tone. “ What spite in the world can 
they have taken against us now ?” 

“JT don’t think the spite was directed against 
us at all,” replied young Weymouth, feeling 
that now the time to speak was come. 

“That makes no sort of difference,” answered 
his father decidedly. “ Besides, the blow must 
have been aimed at us over Draper’s head.” 

“T can’t precisely agree with you there, sir,” 
answered the son, and perhaps a little twinge 
of conscience brought him here to a full stop. 

sc Why ?”? 

“T intended never to mention it, and was in § 
hopes that it would all blow over before there | 
was any demonstration of this sort, but I have | 
seen for some time that the popularity of young | 
Draper was on the wane among some of the 7 
people here.” : 
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The elder Weymouth was a business man. } good deal of strong excitement on both sides, 
He understood the value of capacity, diligence, ? rising sometimes into anger. 
integrity. All these he had found combined { The elder Weymouth had, from the begin- 
in Philip Draper, to a rare degree, he believed. ‘ ning, taken a hearty and, for him, rather un- 

“They’ve no business whatever to complain j usual liking to his superintendent. All his 
of him,” he growled. “I never hada man in § subsequent intercourse with the man had con- 
his place who looked so thoroughly to the in- 2 firmed his first feeling ; and Sydney Weymouth 
terests of the concern. I know ability when I | had now to meet and overcome this, which was 
find it, and I tell you Draper isaman in athou- ) no slight thing, when it came to such a kind of 
sand.” ? man as was his father. ‘ 

“T don’t dispute that he is a capital superin- The young man commenced at first in a cau- 
tendent in many respects, father,” replied the 2 tious, roundabout way, with some vague de- 
son, but something in his tone or manner, I preciation of Philip Draper, which he tried to 
cannot tell which, seemed to qualify the praise. ) qualify the next moment by praises dealt out, 

The elder, in his excitement, did not observe a kind of sop, to the growling Cerberus of his 
this. “‘To have him treated in this rascally § conscience. 
fashion! We must have him up here without But to quote a favorite saying of Stephen 
delay, and let him see at once in what way we ‘ Weymouth, “stuff of that sort never went down 
regard the conduct of these scoundrels. Per- with him ;” he kept interrupting his son with 
haps he can throw some light on the matter.” 2 sharp, sword-blade sort of questions which went 

“T hardly think he would be likely to do ; straight to the point, and which were uttered, 
that,” answered Sydney Weymouth in a slow, ) too, in a tone of contempt and scepticism. 
significant tone, much as though he were talk- ? Sydney Weymouth had not intended, when 
ing to himself. But the tone this time struck he commenced talking, to cast anything more 
his father. The elder man turned and looked 2 than a general shadow of doubt on the hitherto 
sharply at the younger. unsullied conduct of the man whom he secretly 

“JT don’t seem to understand what you are ) hated; but he ought to have known the char- 
driving at, Sydney.” acter of his father quite well enough to be cer- 

To do young Weymouth justice, he experi- § tain that nothing but absolute facts would sat; 
enced that little, uncomfortable stab again, and ? isfy him with regard to his superintendent. 
this time his voice was leuder, and with more At the beginning, Sydney was thrown on his 
moodiness or irritation jn it. “‘I merely re- ) defence. He had to make out a story that ad- 
marked, sir, that I didn’t think young Draper ? mitted of no doubt or qualifications, or abandon 
would be likely to throw much light on this § his positicn altogether. 
matter.” As he proceeded, his father’s scepticism, 

His father turned, and faced his son squarely. ( added, perhaps, to some secret misgiving about 
“Am I to understand by this, that you mean the entire truthfulness of Reynolds’s miserable 
young Draper could not or would not ?” story, worked the young man up into a strong 

Sydney Weymouth paused a moment. excitement. 

How much hung for Philip Draper on the Hating Philip Draper as he did, the sight of 
change of a single letter in one of the mono- \ his father’s strong predisposition in the super- 
syllables in this sentence! The young man intendent’s favor only added fresh gall and 
saw that clearly enough. He saw something ¢ wormwood to Sydney Weymouth’s soul. 
else a moment later, which helped him to a ‘ In his heat and excitement he did not know 
reply, and that was the face of Jacqueline ) how far he was going, but whatever ground he 
Thayne! “You are to understand the latter, ? took he was resolved to maintain himself 
father,” there. 

2 “The truth is, Sydney,” said the elder Wey- 
( mouth, walking up and down the room, mop- 
ping his forehead, where the perspiration stood 
thick from excitement, “you’ve been swayed 
and hiassed by the talk of some of those people 
, over yonder. They area restless set, and would 
he sure to balk and shy sooner or later at the 
‘ hand that held the reins over them. I tell you I 
‘ know an honest man when I see him, and nothing 
) but the facts, tough and square, and no leak in 


It was out now for good or for evil. 

Sydney Weymouth drew a long breath, but 
I hardly think it relieved a certain tension 
somewhere about his chest at that moment, 
while his mother looked amazed and a little 
shocked. The elder Weymouth was a man of 
strong prejudices, and his late illness had made 
him more or less irritable and impatient of all 
sorts of opposition. A talk of an hour or 
more’s length followed, in which there was a 
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them, can make me believe young Draper’s } 
anything but the sort of man I took him for at 
the beginning. Have you got them now?” 
turning half fiercely upon his son. 

“Now, father, don’t.” Mrs. Weymouth 
seemed to regard it as her duty to put in this 
admonition at stated intervals, “You will 
certainly have another pull-back if you get so 
excited.” 

The lady’s caution had very little effect at 
that time. Her husband stood still, awaiting 
the reply of his son. 

“T think I have some facts, sir, which would 
convince any unprejudiced mind that this 
boasted superintendent of yours was not just 
the model of virtues you seem to imagine him,” 
answered Sydney, with a sneer all through his 
tones. 

“Well, I say, facts are the things. 
have them,” said the elder, trying to keep 
cool. 

“Yes, Sydney, do tell us whatever you 
know,” put in Mrs. Weymouth again with 
curiosity, natural enough, perhaps. 


Let’s 


case like a villain dyed in the wool !’”” burst out 
young Weymouth, with a great semblance of 
indignation, and trying to place the worst pos- 
sible construction on Philip Draper’s motives 
in the story that Reynolds had told him. 

“Who is your authority for all this stuff?” 
inquired his father, a little impressed, never- 
theless. 

“My own eyes for a part of it. 
those are facts a man can trust.” 

“Oh! dear me, Sydney,” said his mother, 
with a relish not entirely feminine for a story 
with a flavor of the horrible in it. 

Sydney Weymouth was committed now. He 
did not mean to tell what was not true; but was 
there ever a man burning with secret jealousy 
and hatred toward another, who could be 
trusted to tell the absolute truth about his 
rival? 

He related the interview which he had wit- 
nessed one day, swinging in his boat on Blue 
River, between the superintendent and the fac- 
tory girl. If Sydney Weymouth enlarged on 
every point, if he gave to the whole a complexion 


I suppose 


which the simple facts by no means warranted, ¢ 


I suppose he was largely unconscious of it, and 
that, in his eagerness to believe Philip Draper 


a villain, he did not perceive how far he was ‘ 


transcending the truth in relating what his own 
eyes had seen. 

His father listened with a kind of blank dis- 
may growing in his eyes, and Mrs. Weymouth 
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drew several half articulate breaths of wonder 
as her son went: on describing the scene in the 
factory road, and giving to the whole an air of 
mystery and secrecy which no unprejudiced 
observer would have found in it. 

Thus Sydney Weymouth prepared his way 
carefully to the confidence which Reynolds 
had reposed in him. Here again the young 
gentleman certainly made the most out of his 
materials, painting the superintendent’s con- 
duct in blacker colors than even the wool- 
sorter had done, and working himself up into 
what seemed a heat of virtuous indignation, 
but which was really hate and jealousy, ending 
in this fashion: 

“When a man is Garried away by a sudden 
tornado of impulse, I’m ready enough to for- 
give and overlook; but when it comes to hy- 
pocrisy, that is something more than I can 
stand, and it always affects me like the cold, 
slimy coiling of a snake. Now, this Draper 
always took such high moral grounds, always 
somehow managed to convey an impression 
that he was a little finer and loftier than mos 
men; and then to stoop to such a mean, das- 
tardly act—getting that poor, simple-hearted 
child away from an honest man’s love. Why, 
I tell you, it was a devilish, base thing, and if 
I speak of it at all, I must speak of it as it 
deserves.” 

A doubt had been growing in Mr. Wer- 
mouth’s mind as he listened to his son. 

“Tt seems as though there must be another 
side to this story,” he said, pulling at his iron- 
gray beard in a nervous, perplexed way. “I'm 
not apt to be deceived in men. Draper’s face 
speaks for him. And as for that Reynolds 
there’s something hard and bold in the man’ 
eyes. I never liked his looks.” 

Young Weymouth whistled a note or two, 
and his whole manner indicated that he woull 
have said several things if regard for his father 
had not held them back. 

“There are the facts that I saw, though. 
How do you get aside of them?” he aske(, 
with a coolness which contrasted strikingly 
with his heat of a moment ago. 

“True, they do have a bad look,” answered 
the elder reflectively. 

Mrs. Weymouth had something to say nov. 
On certain subjects, her husband and son ust 


ally deferred to her opinion, but her influent 


had its limitations, and it would not be likely 
to be powerful in the present instance. 


“T always liked Mr. Draper,” she said. ‘ 
“He seemed such a pleasant, well-bred, perfét' © 
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Weymouth; but if he has done what Sydney 
thinks, I never wish to set eyes on him again.” 

“Such a popular superintendent as he was, 
too, and a place that it’s so difficult to fill,” 
added Mr. Weymouth to himself. 

“But his popularity has been immensely 
on the wane of late, as last night proves with 
sufficient emphasis,” added Sydney. 

The elder man had a secret misgiving at this 


tiue which made him more easily swayed 


than he usually was by other’s opinions, 


Stephen Weymouth had begun of late to ‘ 


have a fear that his memory was failing him a 


little, that his mental faculties, too, might be ‘ 


losing a little of their pristine vigor. Ue 
would not have owned so much even to his 


wife. If the fear was not aliogether ground- ‘ 


less, as its very existence proved, the loss was 
only temporary, a result of physical derange- 
ment. ° 

But this lurking dread made Stephen Wey- 
mouth a little insecure of himself. 
though at the beginning he had maintained his 
position, angrily and obstinately enough, Syd- 
ney’s adroit handling had not been without its 
efleect—an effect heightened by the fact that his 
father’s mental powers were hardly in their 
normal condition. 

Stephen Weymouth had always prided him- 
self on his shrewd reading of men. At another 


And al- 


time he would hardly have dreaded so much a 


failure in a solitary instance, that his better 
judgment would have been ready to yield to 
another without a thorough investigation of all 
the faets. 

Sydney’s story had shaken him. He began 
to doubt, after all, whether he might not have 
made a mistake in the character of his super- 
intendent. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Everything was going on apparently as usual 
at the mills of Stephen Weymouth & Co. that 
morning; yet there was an undercurrent of 
strong excitement throughout the whole fac- 
tory, Before the bell rang that morning, eager 
fees of operatives had been peering about the 
oflice, some grave or fiery With indignation, 
and others with a half concealed leer of tri- 
umph, 

Some voices loudly condemned the riot of 
the preceding night, pronouncing it a cowardly 
outrage, a burning disgrace to every honest 
man that worked in the mills, while others 
poured out great guffaws of laughter, \and 
called the whole proceeding a “jolly raid, an 
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old stroke of fun.” Those’engaged in the riot 
dared not commit themselves farther than this 
that morning, but from every window of the 
vast factories, eyes friendly and unfriendly 
watched for the figure that came over the 
bridge every morning with its strong, swift 
stride, alert with life, and courage, and energy. 

In came in sight at last—a little later than 
usual on this particular morning, for the de- 
licious September weather took Philip Draper 
off on long tramps at this season. There was 
hardly a heart among that hive of workers 
which did not give an extra thump, either of 
dismay or malicious triumph, as the superin- 
tendent came in sight. How would he take the 
outrage which awaited him? 

At the end of the bridge, Philip Draper 
stopped short, finding Fin Brummer in wait 
for him, his face, that always was on first sight 
ludicrously suggestive of certain of Punch’s 
caricatures, white with agitation and excite- 
ment, 

“Well, Fin, what is to pay?” fancying the 
boy must have got into some trouble with some 
of the officers. 

“J—I wanted to see you, sir, first,” said Fin, 
wriggling his fingers in and out of each other 
in the most ridiculous manner. 

“Oh! that’s it, is it? Well, what screw’s 
loose this time ?” 

“Taint any screw of mine,” said Fin, looking 
very solemn. “Something’s happened,” and 
he glanced in the direction of the office. 

“Something’s happened,” repeated young 
Draper, now quite mystified. “To what, or to 
whom ?” 

“You'll see when you get over there. There 
was a row last night, and they’ve made dread- 
ful work—smashed in the windows, and torn 
things up generally.” 

Fin’s eyes were on his hearer’s face, but they 
could not pierce to what was going on beneath. 
He saw the face grow a shade paler, and some- 
thing sterner, at this news, which was serious 
enough. 

There was a little pause, and then the gentle- 
man said—“ And so you’ve been waiting here 
all this time to tell me? It was very kind oa 
you, Fin.” 

“Yes, sir; I thought it would be better to 
Jet you know beforehand, than to have it come 
all at once upon you. There’s many a one this 
mornin’ that’s mad enough over it. It was 
only a few of the roughest and wust sort, sir,” 
said the boy, with an earnestness that could not 
fail to strike Philip Draper even at that mo- 
ment. 
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He said a few kind words to Fin, which more 
than repaid the boy for all the pains he had 
taken, and the one went off to his work, and the 
other to his desk. 

“They won’t get much comfort out of him. 
He’s true pluck,” chuckled Fin to himself, as he 
watched the figure of the superintendent moving 
at its usual steady, rapid gait up the factory road. 

Arrived at the office, matters presented a 
sorry spectacle. The large panes had been 
smashed in, and a mass of debris strewed the 
floor. The office furniture had been more or less 
mutilated, and although there had been evident 
attempts to remove the most salient features of 
the riot, the effigy that dangled from the wall 
having been taken down by friendly .hands, 
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still the evidences of the last night’s work were ( 


on every side. : 
A small group of men were lounging about, 
watching with some curiosity to see what the 


perintendent. 
they must have been keenly disappointed. 
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morning of the superintendent, he had no right 
to treat him as a man would treat his friend. 

He commenced at once. “ Well, Draper, 
what does this mean ?” 

“That is precisely what I cannot answer,” 
replied the superintendent. “You must haye 
heard of it early in the day.” 

“Oh! yes. We knew there had been trou- 
ble over here before we sat down to breakfast, 
But really, matters are worse than I had any 
idea of,” looking around on the general de- 
struction. 

“What a red heat the wretches must haye 
been in.” 

“Yes; the facts show that clearly enough.” 

“And you have no idea, Draper, what was 
at the bottom of all this,” asked Weymouth, 
turning suddenly and looking his companion 


¢ full in the face; but this was about the hardest 
‘ thing he had ever done in his life. 
first effect of all this would produce on the su- >? 


If he had enemies among them ( 
M 


2 ( 

His manner was as composed as ever as his ( 

gaze went over the scene, taking in the whole. ‘ 
The men were vociferous in their expres- 


sions of sympathy, and in their denunciations ( 


of the rioters. The man at whom, evidently, 
all this overt malice had been directed, was 
the calmest among the group. He expressed 
his regret at what had taken place. There 
could be but one opinion about the shameful 


outrage, whether directed against himself or 2 


the proprietors of the factory, but this was not 
the time to discuss it. Business required his 
attention now, and he proceeded to that as 
though nothing had happened; feeling, never- 


) continued Philip Draper. 


theless, all the morning a glow of gratitude to- 2 


ward Fin Brummer, because he had apprised 
him of what had taken place, thus preparing 
him beforehand to face the worst. 


Philip Draper looked back in turn. “ None 
whatever,” he said, 

His companion turned on his heel, and went 
from one point of destruction to another ina 
rather nervous manner. 

“Outrageous! outrageous! The fiends,” he 
muttered. “We must get to the bottom of this 
beastly work ;” but even then it struck Philip 
Draper in a vague way that the anger of the 
other was not honest, downright, and a kind of 
impression clung to the former that Weymouth 
was acting a part. He tried to shake off this, 
fancying that the last night’s events made hima 
little morbidly impressible, but afterward this 
feeling explained itself. 

“TI have not moved in this matter at all,” 
“T naturally waited 
to consult with your father and yourself before 
taking any active measures to discover the per- 


) petrators of this outrage.” 


The superintendent made his visit over the § 


factories as usual. Nothing in his demeanor 
betrayed to the covert glances which followed 
him everywhere his consciousness that any- 
thing out of the ordinary course of events had 
happened. 


) after this fashion. 


“T think your course was the wisest, Draper. 
Confcund the rascals. Who would have be- 
lieved there was such a mutinous spirit among 
them, or that they would have dared display it 
We must set them a terri- 


’ ble example, have a grand winnowing among 
them.” 


Late in the forenoon, young Weymouth came / 
in. In fact, Philip Draper found him stand- ; 
) shoulders.” 
the latter returned to the office after his tour ( 
) Then he added the next moment, as though 
2 the thought had newly struck him, “They 


ing in the midst of the ruin and debris when 


of inspection through the work-rooms. 
Weymouth came forward and shook hands 
cordially with the superintendent, but I do not 
think his feelings were to be envied at that mo- 
ment. No man’s are who is doing a cowardly, 


ignoble thing, and after what he had said that ) 


“We must get to work wisely though, and be 
sure to have the punishment fall on the right 


“Of course! of course!” answered Weymouth. 


must have an awful spite against some of us.” 
“No doubt of that, or against whom it was 
principally levelled this time.” 
“Yet it is most amazing. The people have 
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always been so quiet and orderly, and there have 
been no new rules, and no unusually rigid en- 
forcement of the old ones.” 

“Well, bad blood is everywhere, and will 
come to the surface once in a while. You 
know there is an odd mixture of races and 
types among our workmen.” 

Draper assented, and there was some more 
talk, largely on Weymouth’s side, pretty much 
in the same strain. In the course of it, it came 
out that he was to be absent two or three days, 
having been hurriediy summoned off on business 
by telegraph only an hour or two previous. 

Draper learned this with regret, as he con- 
sidered the presence of the junior partner highly 
important at this juncture. 

Young Weymouth was loud in deploring 
the necessity of his absence. Perhaps he was 
honest enough here. His business summons 
seemed to be imperative, even to Draper. 

“The old man’s nerves are a good deal 
shaken by what he has heard,” said the son, 
just before he took his leave. “TI did not think 
it the best thing to have him. come over to-day 
and see the ruin that had been made, but you 
will see him to-night.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Be a little careful about exciting him. I 
shall hurry back on the earliest possible train— 
say day after to-morrow, and meanwhile you 
will take no strong measures in this rascally 
piece of business until my return.” 

And so these two parted. To a stranger 
watching the interview there would not have 
been apparent a shade of distrust or coldness 
between them ; indeed, if the manner of either 
lacked warmth, it was certainly on the side of 
the superintendent. 

That day, returning to the office after his 
noon intermission, Philip Draper found a little 
white-china vase, in which were a couple of 
damask roses in their first red bloom and frag- 
rance, 

The season for these was quite passed now, 
but young Draper knew at once where these 
came from. Some of the factory girls were in 
the habit of training exotics in the windows of 
the work-rooms, and scarlet geraniums and clus- 
ters of pinks often laid a bit of glowing warmth 
and fragrance against the dusty panes. 

Ruth Benson’s “ flower-pot,” as the factory 
vernacular went, held a rose-bush. As he went 
his rounds, the superintendent’s eyes, always in 
search of any beauty, had often rested on the 
flowers, the red, fragrant deeps blossoming 
slowly out among the dark green of the leaves. 

His face moved a little as he caught sight of 
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these roses on the desk, which had happily es- 
caped the general mutilation. The factory 
girl’s expression of her sympathy was as deli- 
cate as the finest bred lady’s could have been. 
“Poor little girl!” exclaimed Philip Draper 
to himself, looking at the roses in the bit of 
china vase, and taking it up, and turning it 
carefully around, “ you did the best you could, 
didn’t you?” 

And there came suddenly a singing among 
his thoughts like thrushes in a green thicket 
when the sunshine strikes across it. No matter 
what the words were—it was only some_sweet- 
ness of Tennyson, long laid away in his boy- 
hood’s memory, which the sight of the roses 
thrilled into sudden life; but anything which 
made a sudden singing among the gloom of 
Philip Draper’s thoughts that day, if it were 
only a factory girl’s flowers, was worth some- 
thing. 

Of course, under ail this outward calm, his 
brain was busily at work. 

The riot last night among the workmen had 
come like a thunderclap upon the superinten- 
dent. The more he reflected upon it, the more 
he was satisfied that it did not reflect the gen- 
eral sentiment of the workpeople; too many 
rugged faces had shone with honest sympathy 
upon him as he made his factory rounds that 
morning, for Philip Draper to doubt for a mo- 
ment that the real heart of these workpeople 
were on his side. 

Still, there must be a minority bitterly op- 
posed to him, the facts proved that, and he had 
been dimly conscious for a long time past that 
there was some leaven of disafiection at work 
among the hands, 

Going over with those whom he regarded as 
most likely to stimulate and control the direc- 
tion of the feeling opposed to him, the face of 
Reynolds always came up, bold, and bad, and 
cunning, with the leer in his eyes. Draper 
tried to turn his thoughts away from it, but it 
always came uppermost, seeming always, too, 
to leave a bad taint in the atmosphere. 

So the long day wore down, It was one of 
the longest of his life to Philip Draper, despite 
the calmness with which, by sheer fore of will, 
the man carried himself through the hours. 

In the evening he went over to see Mr. Wey- 
mouth, as he had promised that gentleman’s 
son. 

His reception here had always been of the 
most cordial kind, but it did strike him to-night 
that Mrs. Weymouth’s manner had a little extra 
shade of stateliness. 

He met the lady before her husband came in. 
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She confided to her guest that the former had 
been a good deal shaken and agitated all day 
with that disagreeable news from the factory, 
and besought the young man that the interview 
which was to follow might be as little exciting 
as possible, thus repeating her son’s injunction. 

He had barely time to promise this, when 
the gentleman entered the room. If there was 
any change in his manner toward his superin- 


tendent, the latter did not observe it; and, re- ( 


membering Mrs. Weymouth’s suggestions, di- 
rected the conversation at first toward the 
ordinary topics of the day. 

The lady remained for some time in the 


room, directing occasional anxious glances to- ( 


ward her husband, and curious, speculative 
ones toward her guest, in which was a kind of 
jurking suspicion. 


As soon, however, as his wife had left the ' 


room, which she did with some evident re- 
luctance, the elder gentleman turned upon the 
younger abruptly. 


“Well, Mr. Draper, we’ve had some serious ( 


trouble down yonder.” 

“Yes, very serious,” 

“What have you been doing about it?” 

“ Absolutely nothing. I would not take any 
steps, even to discover the perpetrators, until 
1 had conferred with you.” 


The talk of Sydney was working in the old ( 


man’s thoughts. He watched the superinten- 


dent with his keen, gray eyes, while there was ? 


something restless and undecided in his man- 
ner, which Philip could not help observing, 


but which he regarded as fully accounted fur ¢ 
by Mrs. Weymouth’s words, and the fact that § 


the man was still convalescing. 

“And you had no suspicion that there was 
any leaven of disaffection at work among the 
operatives until this morning?” 

“T cannot precisely say that. I have had a 
vague feeling that some half mutinous spirit 


was subtiy working among a portion of the ‘ 
people, but I expected time would dispose of ? 


it, and really supposed this nothing more than 
the sort of restless dissatisfaction which is apt 
to show itself in coarse natures with a general 
lack of moral balance.” 

“Yes, yes; I see, I see,” said Mr. Wey- 
month, and he did not know precisely what 
next to say, and all the while Sydney’s story 


was working its miserable doubts in his father’s , 


brain. “There is always some cause for an 
effect, Mr. Draper.” 


“Undoubtedly. The corollary is, there must ( 


be one for last night’s riot.” 
“You have no idea what it is?” 


The question was asked eagerly, the man 
bending forward, the curious, suspicious look 
crossing his eyes again. But Philip Draper 
sat by the window and did not see it. 

“Not the remotest. But whatever it is, I 
am confident that it will work itself to the sur- 
face in a little while. Such things always do.” 

The elder Weymouth rose up and paced the 
room. He had never felt so thoroughly per- 
plexed in respect to living creature before. 

What a face this man had for a hypocrite’s 

or a scoundrel’s! 
’ Philip Draper looked at his host in turn, 
He was about to enter into the measures which 
he regarded it best to take at this critical june- 
ture to enforce quiet among the workpeople, or 
at least prevent a recurrence of last night’s dis- 
graceful scenes; but the memory of Mrs. Wey- 
mouth’s admonition, added to her son’s, checked 
him again. 

“He is evidently two thirds used up by the 
day’s excitement. It would be cruel to force 
these things upon him at this time,” thought 
Philip Draper. 

Into the midst of his thoughts came the elder 
man’s talk. 

“T suppose they’ve made havoc and destruc- 
tion down there at the office—smashed up 
things generally—eh, Draper ?” 

“Well, I must confess things have a bad 
look over there. You must prepare yourself 
to see things generally demolished. But, Mr. 
Weymouth, I want to insist on one thing.” 

“What is that?’ surprised at the sudden 
change in the younger’s tone. 

“That we leave this matter to spectres and 
hobgoblins for one night, and come to it with 
clear brains to-morrow morning. You need a 
sound sleep on it; and I honestiy confess I 
don’t believe my younger nerves and muscles 
would be harmed by one.” 

“T believe you are right, Draper,” answered 
Mr. Weymouth, glad to be excused at this mo- 
ment from any decisive measures, “I wish 
Sydney was here at this time. It was very 
annoying that he should be summoned off to- 
day.” 

There was more talk, but really it amounted 
to very little. Mr. Weymouth, shaken and 
perplexed, was glad to slip everything on the 
morrow’s shoulders; and Philip Draper, out of 
regard to the old man’s health, consented. 

“Well, Stephen ?” said Mrs. Weymouth, with 
a good deal of anxiety in her voice, as she met 
her husband on his return from waiting on his 
guest to the door. He was punctiliously cere- 
monious that night. 
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MY PICTURE—THE MEADOW PATH. 
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“Well, Mary, that Draper may be a villain, 
but, hang it! he don’t look like one.” 

Mrs. Weymouth was, like most persons of 
yery narrow sympathies, a poor reader of 
character. 

“Yes, I was never more amazed in my life, 
as I’ve told you a dozen times to-day, Stephen ; 
but then there’s Sydney’s story, one can’t get 
around that.” 

“No, it’s a stone wall right in the way,” 
pulling his gray beard nervously. 

“And you saw that Sydney had no doubt 
that he was a bad man,” in a tone that said 
plainly enough her son’s opinion ought to set- 
tle the matter to the satisfaction of every hu- 
man being. 

“Yes, Mary, yes,” said Mr. Weymouth 
drearily enough. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY PICTURE. 


BY S. JENNIE JONES. 





"T]XIS a scene of the peaceful ending 
Of the toil in the cold outside, 
With two little faces outlooking, 
In the beautiful eventide. 


Two faces with smiles all dimpling, 
Two brows that are marble fair, 

The one with a crown half golden, 
The other with nut-brown hair. 


Two eyes in whose cloudless azure 
Are hues from the skies dropped down, 
And two that “beyond” seem gazing 
With their beautiful depths of brown. 


I see it to-night, with a vision 
That cannot be dimmed by tears, 

And I know it will carry its freshness 
Through the lapses of life-long years. 


The golden and brown may be silvered 
With the scattering frosts of age, 

And furrowed the brows of marble, 
And blotted each life’s fair page ; 


But the picture in amaranth beauty 
Will hang “on the inner wall,” 
Enshrined with the heart’s best treasures, 
Till the temple itself shall fall. 


For Memory, faultless limner, 
With delicate touches wrought, 
And Love gave the colors glowing, 
With life that is fadeless fraught, 


Oh! not for the gems of Guido, 
Or “ Raphael the divine,” 

Would my heart forego possession 
Of this beautiful picture—mine! 
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To-night, at a far-off window, 
They watch for another I ween, 

Their foreheads—pure, peace-written tablets— 
In the halo of sunset sheen. 


And my heart says, in tones its bravest, 
To quiet its rising deep, 
“ The bright little lives are another's, 
But the picture is mine to keep.” 


Two faces with smiles all dimpling, 
Two brows that are marble fair, 
Sweet Lila with crown half golden, 
And Ella with nut-brown hair. 
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THE MEADOW PATH. 
BY ROSELLA. 

DEAR little feet! the path ye trod 

Is growing dim with unpressed sod; 
And the meadow path, with winding ways, 
I can hardly see with strained gaze; 
Bat well I know where the dear little feet, 
Now slow and tired, now fast and fleet, 
Marked the crooked way of the path that led 
Across the meadow—a wee, brown thread. 


It spanned a brook, that all day long 
Rippled and tinkled a merry song, 

As it mirrored the faces of a joyots three 
With blue-bell eyes and tresses free. 

A sedgy brook, where the rank grass waved, 
And the meadow lark her brown wings laved ; 
A tempting brook for little, bare feet, 

In the golden time of the summer's heat. 


O meadow path! in the long ago 

The dreamy hours were leaden-slow, 

The little feet lingered along thy way, 

And little hands gleaned in the summer day, 
And wove them garlands of the clover’s bloom, 
As they, swaying, scattered sweet perfume. 

O meadow path! O dear little feet! 

O sunny memories enlinked so sweet. 


In the meadow path, now bare and brown, 
Lie the leaves that whirled in eddies down; 
Clovers and grasses have faded and gone, 
And the howling winds are sobbing lone. 
The winding brook is frozen, chilled, 

And its glassy breast is never thrilled 

By the pulsing water's tinkling flow, 

And the glittering sunbeam’s golden glow. 


O meadow path! o’er years I reach, 

And take to my heart the lesson you teach. 

O winding way! 0 little, bare feet! ~ 

O summers flown on bright wings fleet! 

As the thread-like path is fading away, 

And these tre:ses brown are turning to gray, 
So the end will come, and the grass will wave 
O’er meadow path and quiet grave. 
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GOING eal SCHOOL. 


N a recent number of The Christian Union, 

Mr. Beecher gives the following reminiscence 
of childhood, which most grown-up people will 
read with a pleasant interest. 

“Did you like to go to school ?” 

“No, sir, I did not. I detested it—all its 
precedents all its accompaniments, and all its 
sequents.” 

But this applies only to the primary schools. 
The academy and the college furnished many 
hours which are to be remembered with glad- 
ness; the early schools not one. They were 
engines of torture, devised expressly to make 
good boys unhappy, and seldom do contriy- 
ancessucceedsowell. Let ussee—the first school 
that we remember was Miss Collins’s. Deacon 
Collins lived on the green, southeast of old 
Litchfield’s old church. Up-stairs we climbed, 
we remember that; on a long bench we sat, 
with our feet dangling in the air, and a tall, 
kindly faced woman there was, But, hesiden, 
we remember nothing—of book, slate, or re- 
citation. 

Next we went to Miss Kilborne’s, on the west 
side of the square, and of this school two things 
stand forth in memory: first, that the wind on 
this high hill used almost to take us into the 
air; the wind that seemed never to be done 
with blowing. Itblew highandlow. Itswept 
along the ground, slamming open gates, whirl- 
ing around corners, pushing us against the fence, 
and then into the ditch—a little, fat, clumey 
boy, that hardly feared anything visible, but 
dreaded all mysteries, and shook with vague 
and nameless terror at the roar of the wind up 
in the high tree-tops—the great elm-trees that 
swayed and groaned as if they too were in cruel 
hands. The cther memory of this school was 
of sitting wearisomely for hours on a bench, 
and swinging our little legs in the air for want 
of length to reach the floor. Yes, two other 
things we reeall—one, a pinch on the ear, and 
the other a rousing slap on the head, for some 
real or putative misdemeanor, and a helpless 
rage inside in consequence. But of lessons, 
knowledge, pleasure, there is nothing. The 
picture is blank. Not a word of tenderness— 
not one sympathizing, coddling act, not the 
sight of a sugar-plum, which in that day would 
have been to us more beautiful than the stones 
of the walls of the Heavenly City. Oh! why 
did they put such tempting candy in long glass 
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jars, and set them in the windows, to put 
little wretches in such a fever of longing, and 
to make them so unhappy! How many times 
have we walked the long road to school, look- 
ing all the way on the ground in hopes of find- 
ing a cent. Such things had happened! Boys 
there were in our own neighborhood who had 
found cents along the road, and even a sixpence 
in one case. There was a rumor that twenty- 
five cents in one instance had turned up. But 
we never heeded that. Had a quarter been 
lost, the whole town would have been searched 
as with a lighted candle, and no boy would 
have been left the luck of finding it. Still, the 
story acted on the imagination like an Arabian 
Night’s tale. But over against that window-- 
was it Buell’s store ?—he never gave us a part- 
icle of candy, and so his name rests uncertainly 
in our memory—over against that store we 
paused full often, and imagined that the day 
might come—what things ‘had not happened 
that seemed extravagant to think of?—when 

we should set up a store, and keep candy, and 
have a right to put our hand in just when we 
pleased ! 

We liked to have done ourselves a wrong, in 
saying that we learned nothing. We know 
distinctly that Harriet one brilliant morning 
plucked dandelions, and taught us how to split 
them and roll them up into curls. It has been 
a great comfort to us many times since. 

Our next school was Miss Pierce’s. It was 
a ladies’ school. We were sent thither to be 
under the care of elder sisters. We don’t re- 
collect a single recitation. For days together 
we were regarded as a mere punctuation-point, 
not noticed unless dropped out of place, or 
turned upside down. Mr. Brace—father of C. 
L. B.—used. to pass by and look at us witha 
knowing face, and snap his finger, in a signifi- 
cant way, without aword. But that mysterious 
snap was good for ten minutes’ propriety, and 
sometimes for even half an hour. 

Once, for laughing out loud at somebody’s 
fun—one had only to put his tongue in his 
cheek, or to point a finger at us, to set off 
that laugh which always lay pent-up waiting 
for deliverance—we were tied to the leg of the 
bench. The acute pain of shame pierced like 
a knife—a kiss cured it. For a kind-faced girl, 
one of the elder young ladies finishing her ed- 
ucation there, looked upon our tearful eyes and 
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scarlet-blushing misery, took pity on us, put a 
soft hand on our head and stooped and kissed ‘ 
us. If a cup of cold water to a thirsty child 
shall bring an immortal blessing to the giver, 
how much more a warm kiss to a erying child | 
unable to defend itself against shame! May ? 
the angels lay their hands upon her as she $ 
dawns upon heaven, and kiss from her face 
every tear and sorrow of the sad world behind 
her! 

All experiences of children are evanescent— 
and few sorrows have they that are not drowned 
in the first sleep, dead as Pharaoh’s host in the 
Red Sea. The school was not expected to teach 
us, and it fulfilled every expectation. Our time § 
yas in danger at home of rayelling out in mis- ? 
chief, and the school was a mere basting-thread 
to hold down the hem of good behavior. Next 
went we to the district school. 

Not atree! Notabush! Only astone wall 
on one side and a board fence on the other. No 
window blinds. The summer sun beat down 
full upon the small, rough, unpainted school- ‘ 
house. Here we learned to catch flies—to § 
crook pins for boys to sit down on, and from ) 
which they always arose with alacrity. Ifany ‘ 
man wishes to know what spontaneity is, let } 
him sit down on a well-prepared pin. We 
learned the rudiments of the cost of “carrying 
on”—an art of the largest proportions, and 
which, in schools, gcademies, and colleges, is 
amply taught, whatever else is omitted. Our 
bearing was very humble. We could make a 
cat's cradle under the bench unseen. We could 
look on a book seemingly in study for half an 
hour without seeing a word. We learned how 
to make paper spit-balls and to snap them 
across the room with considerable skill. But 
beyond these interesting branches we do not 
think we ever learned a thing. Why should 
we? Is it possible for a boy of six or eight 
years, in the school prison, with no jncitement 
and no help, from four to six hours a day, and 
with all out-doors beating on the school-house, 
streaming in at the windows, coming in be- 
witching sounds, through every crack and cre- 
Vice, to be studious, regular, and exemplary ? 
Agood village primary school ought to be a 
cross between a nursery and a playroom, and 
the teacher ought to be playmate, nurse, and 
mother, all combined. One teacher we had, 
young, pale, large-eyed, sweet of voice, but not 
prone to speak—bless her—why must she have 
consumption and one day disappear? And the 
next day behold in her place a tall, sharp, ner- 
Vous, energetic, conscientious spinster, whose 


conscience took to the rod as a very means of ) 
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grace. The first one would have made us 
love and obey her. We were even beginning. 
From the second we were marvellously de- 
livered. 

“ Mother, I don’t want to go to school.” 

“You don’t wish to grow up a dunce, do you, 
Henry ?” 

“Yes, marm.” 

“What? Grow up like a poor, ignorant 
child, go out to service, and live without know- 
ing anything ?” 

“Yes, marm.” 

“Well, suppose you begin now. J’ll put an 
apron on you, and you shal. stay at home 
and do housework. How would you like 
that ?” 

“Oh! do, ma.” 

Sure enough, we were permitted to stay away 
from school, provided we would “do house- 
work ;” and all summer long our hands set the 
table, washed dishes, swept up crumbs, dusted 
chairs, scoured knives; our feet ran of errands, 
besides the usual compliment of chores in the 
barn. 

But, oh! did we not glory in the exchange? 
Yes, and in the long summer afternoons, when 
nothing more was left to do, did we not allow 
a good aunt to lead us along those paths of 
learning which before our feet eschewed ? 

Great is our zeal for common schools, and 
disinterested. For we are not biased in favor 
of primary schools by one single pleasant 
memory connected with them. They lie in our 
memory as cunningly devised engines for put- 
ting poor, little, innocent, roguish boys to tor- 
ment because they are mercurial, fun-loving, 
and impatient of restraint. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

ADIES are very fortunate in having a re- 
source in work at atime when the mind 
rejects intellectual amusement. Men have no 
resource but striding up and down the room, 
like a bird that beats itself to pieces against the 
bars of its cage; whereas needlework is a sort 
of sedative, too mechanical to worry the mind 
by distracting it from the points on which its 
musings turn, yet gradually assisting it in re- 
gaining steadiness and composure ; for so curi- 
ously are our bodies and minds linked together, 
that the regular and constant employment of 
the body on any process, however dull and 
uniform, has the effect of tranquillizing where 

it cannot disarm the feeling of the mind. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


A DREAM OF APRIL DAYS. 
BY REV. T, HEMPSTEAD. 
aed fields and far hillsides 
Comes sifting through the South Wind’s drowsy 
wings, 
And floating out on all its unseen‘tides, 
The scent of budding things. 


In hollows still and brown, 
By rocks and knotted roots in quiet vales, 
Young violets lift their heads, and up and down 
The sweet arbutus trails. 


S 
( 
Along the river banks, 
Searce green as yet, and strown with loose, gray sands, 
The adder tongues in sharp and mottled ranks 
Break through their earthly bands. : 


Where brooks go murmuring low 

O’er mossy stones in many-bubbling turns, 

Strange little wood-flowers look like flakes of snow, 
And curled and brittle ferns 


Burst through the yielding mould. 
Where glimmers Winter’s wan, white muntied ghost? ‘ 
Where now the North Wind’s howl, the keen-barbed 
co ld, 


The petrifying frost? 


Gone! and the air is full 

Of something subtler than the soul of wine; 

Lost Springssat Memory’s harp-strings gently pull, 
And morning-glories twine 


Above her storm-browned doors. 
Sweet are these outer and these inner calms, 
Dear are these hours in which the spirit soars 
Through clouds of white-winged psalms. 


A sound is in my ear— 
Into my deepest soul a voice intrudes, 
Like June winds in a pine-bough a near, 
* Come, walk the solemn woods.” 


These vales where willows rain on low- voiced rills 
Their catkins, shod with down; 


Sweei are these wakening hills— 
The first wren chatters from her twig-built throne; 
By his round door the full-eyed blue-bird trills 
The name of Audubon. 


Dear are these dreamy dells, 

Blazing with crimson fire of maple buds, 

Where life through millions of late unlocked cells 
Throbs down the disrobed woods. 


Beneath this piney screen 
That drops a twilight o’er the place, I pause 
Where coal-like berries of the wintergreen 
Burn from their cells of moss. 


T walk on cloth of gold 
Along these aisles, this faint, balsamic gloom; 
Texture more soft, fabric more rare, was rolled 
Never from Eastern loom, 
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Sweet are these birchen hills 
Whose delicate odors shun the dusty town; 


These intermingling boughs, 
And tall, fair trunks, were the first temple trod 
By man; no grating saws, no ringing blows— 
The builder here was God. 


How gloriously this roof 
He arched, and set on columns grand and strong! 
Soon through its mazes, odorous and sun-proof, 
Shall flutter wings of song. 


‘And while I slowly tread 
These brown leaves, half in joy and half in pain, 
The absent and the long-remembered dead 
Rise on my path again ; 


I see the love-lit eye, 
Hear the familiar step beside my door, 
Behold the forms, the calm, sweet looks that I 


On earth shall see no more. 
NV. Y. Evangelist, 


PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 
BY HELEN W. LUDLOW. 


ae aieon the darkness and the gloom, 
The wailing wind, the driving snow; 
Within, the cheerful fireside’s glow, 
The flickering flames that come and go, 
The lights and shadows of the room. 


Where, careless of the conflict dire 
Waged by the spirit of the storm, 
I sit alone, secure and warm, 
And let my busy fancy form 

Its glowing pictures in the fire. 


Bright faces peer between the bars, 
And, when the flame-jets spring, 
Small peals of silvery laughter ring, 
Faint voices in the chimney sing, 

And eyes gleam out like burning stars. 


Bright eyes that faded long ago, 
Undimmed by time or sorrow’s tear, 
Sweet voices silent many a year, 
Faces in love and memory dear— 

In changeful radiance gleam and glow. 


The spirits of my buried past 
Rekindle in the fitful ray 
A little face—was miné so gay 
When life seemed one long holiday, 
And time could never fly too fast ? 


And love’s young dream as ardent glows 
Within the central heart of flame, 
As when its first sweet whisper came, 
And now the long familiar name 
Could turn the lily to the rose. 


So all of life—its young desire, 
Its hopes and fears, its joy and woe, 
In fireside fancies gleam and glow 
In flickering flames that come and go, 
And paint the pictures in the fire! 





HVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 
BY JOHN G, WHITTIER, 
‘TILL sits the school-house by the road 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumacs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are running. 


Within the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep-scarred by raps official, 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial. 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago, a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled, golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ; 

As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue check-apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the trembie of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“I’m sorry that I spelt the word; 
T hate to go above you. 
Because,” the brown eyes lower fell, 
“ Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing, 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years heen growing. 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her, because they love him. 
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SHADOWS. 
BY ALICE CARY. 
HEN I see the long wild briers 
Waving in the winds like fires, 
See the green skirts of the maples 
Barred with scarlet and with gold, 
See the sunflower, heavy-hearted, 
Shadows then from days departed 
Come and with their tender trembles, 
Wrap my bosom, fold on fold, 


I can hear sweet invitations 
Through the sobbing, sad vibrations 
Of the winds that follow, follow, 

As from self I seek to fly— 
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Come up hither! come up hither! 
Leave the rough and rainy weather! 

Come up where the royal roses 
Never fade and never die! 


*Twas when May was blushing, blooming, 
Brown bees, bluebirds, singing, humming, 
That we built and walled our chamber 

With the emerald of the leaves; 
Made our bed of yellow mosses, 
Soft as pile of silken flosses, 
Dreamed our dreams in dewy brightness 
Radiant like the morns and eves. 


And it was when woods were gleaming 
And when clouds were wildly streaming 

Gray and umber, white and amber, 
Streaming in the north wind’s breath, 
That my little rose-mounted blossom 
Fell and faded on my bosom, 

Cankered by the coming coldness, 
Blighted by the frosts of death. 


Therefore when I see the shadows, 
Drifting in across the meadows, 

See the troops of summer wild-birds 
Flying from us, cloud on cloud, 
Memory with that May-time lingers, 
And I seem to feel the fingers 

Of my lost and lovely darling 
Wrap my heart up in her shroud. 
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A BABY RHYME, 


O new the kiss, so new the bliss 
Of baby fingers tender— 
A weight so warm upon the arm, 
A sleepy, breathing splendor; 
O baby-bird! sleep in thy nest, 
Dear, warm, wee bird, sleep in thy nest, 


Two hands clasped fast, two lids down cast, 
Eyes—(brown or blue, which, mother ?) 
A heart as white as flowers at night, 
Moon-kissed, that kiss each other; 
Like birds at rest, so thou in nest 
Sleep, baby-bird, sleep in thy nest. 


So white the earth grew at thy birth 
(Thy tiny feet were whiter)— 
So light the fall of snow o’er all 
(Thy warm home nest was lighter) ; 
O baby! rest, in folded nest, 
And sleep, sweet bird, within such nest. 


But, baby dear, it is so queer, 
Sometimes this world is clouded 
And gray, and gray, beneath the day, 
It looks like friar shrouded. 
But, little guest, sleep in thy nest, 
Nor know the rest—sleep in thy nest. 


And over thee, all warm I see 
Two tear-bright eyes bend fondly; 
And folded fast, upon thee cast, 
Are kisses falling softly. 
Then, bird at rest within the nest, 
Sleep well, sleep well—sleep in the nest. 


O tiny thing without a wing! 
O bird with song yet hidden! 
The guest with glee would welcome thee 
To life’s feast later bidden ; 
And while the West calls day to rest, 
We say, dear bird, sleep in thy nest. 








GARDENING FOR LADIES. 


BY MRS. B. DUFFEY. 


WORK FOR AUGUST. TO DESTROY PLANT LICE. 
OUSE plants are very apt to suffer from the 
depredations of lice, worms, and other like 
enemies, and the following method of ridding them 
of these pests—which is certainly very simple, and, 


EEDING, watering, and frequent stirring of : 

\\ the soil must be observed during this month 5 
as well asin July. In addition to this, all flowers 
that have done blooming must be pulled up, that , 
their withered stalks may not mar the appearance 5 we are assured, quite effective—will, we trust, prove 
of the beds. ) valuable to many. 

Seeps.—A few flowers should be allowed to go to rene a ae ee Seen ee ae eee 
seed, for it is advisable, if expense is an item, that § 
each gardener should save her own stock of seeds, 
to avoid the necessity of purchasing the ensuing _* 
season, and for the further purpose of giving away $ 
or exchanging with neighbors. But beyond what is ) 
absolutely required for seed—and for this purpose ¢ 
the most vigorous plants and most perfect blossoms 5 
should be selected—no sced should be allowed to ( 
mature. As soon as the beauty of the blossom is ( 
gone, it should be clipped from. the stem, and the § 
vigor of the plant be allowed to devote itself to the 5 
formation and growth of new buds and blossoms. ? 


bacco, strong, and sprinkle it over the top of the 
earth about the plant, and keep the plant well 

watered. The strength of the tobacco pasees 
through the earth and about the roots, and is just 
as sure to kill all creeping things as it is used, and 
isa great benefit to the plant. The worms, etc,, 
die, and with the strength cf the tobacco form a 
most valuable manure for the plant, and those using 
it will find the plant will soon show much more 
vigor, and begin to grow very fast. 

Unlike some chemicals used for that purpose, 
there is no danger in using too much of it, and 
thus killing or injuring the plants. The proper 
quantity, of course, depends upon the strength of 
the tobacco, but when it is strong, just cover the 
earth so that it will not show much. 


It is safest to gather seed before it is dead ripe. 
If this is not done, no seed of balsams, phloxes, and 
others will be secured. 

Put the gathered seed under cover for a day or 
two to dry, and then spread them in the sun to 
harden. Label all seeds when gathered, that there 
may be no mistake nor confusion in planting. 
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RUSTIC PICTURE-FRAMES. 


USTIC work for this and other purposes is.in 

* great favor nowadays. With a little care in 
selection of material, and skill in handling tools, 
we may frame our engravings and paintings at 
slight cost. Oak-wood, denuded of the bark, pre- 
sents a beautifully corrugated surface, out of which 
the knife easily removes the few fibres which ad- 


Seeds OF PERENNIALS may be sown with advan- 
tage as soon as ripe, and the plants will usually be- 
come strong enough to bloom the next year. 


Layeriné Roses.—At this season layering pro- 
duces the best results, Cuttings at this time require 
extra care, but layers can be made by those not 


be made of vigorous and healthy shoots, upon which 
the leaves are not so mature as to show signs of 
dropping. Make a cut in the shoot about half its 
thickness and about half an inch in length, cutting 
from the old plant toward the end of the shoot. 
Keep the split open by inserting a leaf rolled up, 
or a bit of stick, and peg the shoot down securely, 
covering over the cut with dirt. The soil around 
the bush must be prepared to receive the cutting, 
and it will be found advantageous to put a covering 
of moss over the layered branch where it is covered 
with the earth. 

Layers may be struck from monthly roses, helio- 
tropes, and geraniums the same way, with much 
greater ease and certainty than by slips or cuttings. 
The layers will generally be found sufficiently 
rooted to be detached and potted by the last of 
September. 
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seasoned. The “season cracks,” should they occur, 
may be filled with dark-brown putty, and will even 
heighten the general effect. 

Take a thin board, of the right size and shape, 
for the foundation or “mat;” saw out the inner 
oval or rectangular form to suit the picture. Nail 
on the edge a rustic frame made of the branches of 
hard, seasoned wood, and garnish the corners with 
some pretty device, such, for instance, as a cluster 
of acorns. Ivy may be trained to grow around 
these frames with beautiful effect. 

roto 

The Japanese, in exporting living plants, wrap 
the roots in a mixture of earth and carrots ground 
together. As carrots retain moisture for a consid- 
erable time, and are slow to decompose, this hint is 
worth the notice of our horticulturists. 


§ 
( 
¢ 
skilled in the management ot flowers. Layers may here, and it is ready for varnishing as soon as it is 
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A REMEDY FOR INSECTS ON PLANTS. 


OT water may be employed for the destruction 
H of the insects that most commonly infest 
plants. Aphides quickly perish if immersed in 
water heated to 120 degrees Fah. We obtained 
from various sources plants infested with green-fly, 
and cleansed them all by the simple process of dip- 

ing. It became desirable to ascertain the degree 
of heat the plants could endure in the dipping pro- 
cess. A number of herbaceous and soft-wooded 
plants were therefore subjected to the process of 
immersion. We found that fuschias were unharmed 
at 140 degrees, but at 150 degrees the young leaves 
were slightly injured. Calceolarias suffered at 140 
degrees, but the plants were not killed, though their 
soft tops perished. Pelargoniums were unhurt up 
to 150 degrees, but the slightest rise beyond that 
figure killed the soft wood and the young leaves 
completely.— The Gardeners’ Magazine. 

—07@{00——_ 

The great botanist, Linnzus, thought of construct- 
ing a floral clock by a special arrangement of dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers. It would not be so difii- 
cult a matter as might be supposed. The morning- 
glory opens at dawn, the star-of-Bethlehem at ten 
o'clock, the ice-plant at noon, the four-o’clock at 
that hour in the afternoon, the evening primrose at 
sunset, and the night-flowering cereus after dark. 
The beautiful white water-lily closes its petals at 
sunset and sinks beneath the surface of the lake or 
river for the night. At dawn the petals expand 
and the flower emerges again from its watery bed. 

0820-0 —__. 

SunrLowers.—It has recently been asserted by 
experimenters in France and Holland that sunflow- 
ers, when planted on an extensive scale, will neu- 
tralize the deleterious effects of exhalations from 
marshes. This plan has been tried with great suc- 
cess in the fenny districts near Rochefort, France ; 
and the authorities of Holland assert that inter- 
mittent fever has entirely disappeared from dis- 
tricts where the sunflowers have been planted. 


¢ 
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FLOWERS IN PARIS. 


CORRESPONDENT to one of dur exchanges 
writes from Paris: 

“ One very beautiful feature of Paris is the uni- 
versal window gardening. Every window is full of 
scarlet geraniums, fuschias, and ivy and various 
vines. The windows make the plainest house at- 
tractive, and indicate refinement and a love of na- 
ture and the beautiful. In the gardens, whole beds 
of one-colored flower are very effective and very 
Walks in the gardens are bordered for a 
long distance with one kind of flower, as a border 


) of white, then pink, scarlet, or yellow; ivy and 


scarlet geraniums are everywhere. Parisians live 
out-doors, and they make all out-of-doors attrae- 
tive.” 
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THE MIGNONETTE. 


IGNONETTE is a native of the dry, hot 
climate of Africa, and requires a dry, sandy, 
and rather poor soil to bring it rapidly to perfec- 
tion. It is wonderful how little soil and moisture 
A writer in the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle states that the finest plant he ever saw 
grew out of the middle of an old wall, and hung 
down to a length of three feet. The seed was acci- 
dentally blown into the crevice when he was,sow- 
ing the border, and the plant thus produced was 
far more healthy and vigorous than any of those at 
the foot of the wall. 

CuntivaTion OF Fiowers.—The cultivation of 
flowers will not only have a happy, but an enduring 
influence upon the people. It will affect the char- 
acter of our farms and houses. Instead of unin- 
closed dooryards, where stray cattle anil gobbling 
geese are at home, and old wheels ‘and rambling 
woodpiles skirt the house in dire confusion, there 
will be a spot inclosed with white palings, sacred 
to fruits and blossoms. 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY. 


THE EVILS OF BOARDING-HOUSE 
LIFE. 


HE REV. WILLIAM AIKMAN, in a volume 
entitled, “‘ Life at Home; or, The Family and 
its Members,” makes the following sensible remarks 
in regard to the custom, now so prevalent, of living 
in boarding-houses. 
“Among our numerous and curious inventions, 
we have of late brought into popularity what 
is perhaps the least beautiful of them all—family 


( 
; 
( 
¢ 
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boarding. To avoid expense end be rid of trouble, 
housekeeping is broken up, and father, and mother, 
and children make their abode in the hotel. Now 
I would not for a moment intimate that the board- 
ing-house is not as necessary as it is a useful insti- 
tution. Far from it. I intend to assert that it 
cannot make a family home; it was never intended 
so todo. Indeed, I might add, the experience of 
unhappy hosts and of guests, who have a right to 
be in a boarding-house, because they have no fam- 
ily and can have no home, mournfully testifies that 
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seem ieee 
however the attempt may be made to constitute it 
a home, the results are not lovely. As a general 
thing, a boarding family is a boarding nuisance. 
“The family must have a home, and the hotel or 
boarding-house can never give it. 


( 


ARTHURS HOME MAGAZINE. 
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> thing else rather than become domestic servants? 
( American women like to be independent, but when 


a girl becomes a servant she becomes truly the ser- 


’ yant of her mistress. 


To havea home ( 


which is not all a name, you must have a door ‘ 


which shall open to yours as to no other hand, a 
threshold upon which you step as the drawbridge 
to your castle, a house over which you may go with 
the unthought consciousness that it is yours alone. 
Its halls must not be the thoroughfare of a hundred 
passers, and your room your only domain. 

“This hotel life has a disastrous effect on a family 
of children. It renders family training and true 
government very difficult and almost impossible. 
If, to avoid the subtile and unfortunate results of 
promiscuous intercourse, the little ones are con- 
fined in their apartments, their physical as well as 
mental health must suffer; if they are permitted to 
be-abroad, they are subject to influences entirely 
beyond parental control. If the child be interest- 
ing or sprightly, he is petted and spoiled; if he be 
dull or peculiar, he is soured and injured by ne- 
giect; and in either case the little one bears the 
unfortunate consequences of the evil circumstances 
by which he is inevitably surrounded. 

“Tf parents do not need a home, their children 
do; and though it should be the smallest of all 
homes, they should. have one. The number of its 


apartments and the style of its furniture are but of 


small account in comparison with the thing itself. 
If I were advising a young married couple, I would 
say: Assoon as possible make yourselves a home; 
feel that married life is incomplete without that. 
If you cannot get it at once, fix it as something to 
be striven after unfalteringly till it is obtained. It 
is easier to enter upon the cares and the work of 
house- (better say home-) keeping at once, than 
when the indolent habits of boarding have taken 
away your heart for it. While you are alone, only 
husband and wife, it would be better if you had a 
home, and tenfold more so if God should give you 

children.” 

—.0294 00-——_. 
WORK. 
BY PHEBE M. SMITH. 

AVE American women arrived at such an age 
of progress, that they no longer have occasion 
to work? Because a few can afford to live without 
work, is that any reason why nearly all the rest 
should consider it adisgrace to work? We do not ask 
to have every woman do her own work, if she chooses 
to hire it done and can afford to pay for the same. 
But are we not reasonable in asking to have work 
considered respectable? Those who hire, complain 
of bad servants, and is it to be wondered at, when 
they prefer ignorant foreign girls to American 
girls? Butdo you say “ American girls are not to 
be had”? Whose fault is it that so many Amer- 
ican girls who are entirely dependent on them- 
selves for a living, should prefer to do almost any- 
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How often is it the case that women marry, and 
enter upon the responsibility of housekeeping, who 
are entirely ignorant of the most simple parts of 
housework. Perhaps their husbands can afford to 
hire help, but they may be as ignorant as their 
mistresses in domestic affairs. But not one in ten 
can afford to hire help, and so the wife goes into 
the kitchen and attempts to do the work. But she 
has a sorry time of it. Burnt fingers are nothing 
compared to the mortification of knowing that her 
victuals are not fit to eat, and so she frets and 
worries, and becomes one of those nervous, irritable 
women, that we so often meet with, and if their 
faces are an index of their feelings they havea 
miserable life of it. 

Now the question is, shall we scorn to do what 
we know must be done to sustain the substantial 
realities of life, or shall we devise a way in which 
all may become thoroughly initiated into the mys- 
teries of housework, without losing caste in so- 
ciety ? 
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THE CREAM OF SCIENCE. 


REAM, milk, skimmed milk, and whey, furnish, 
severally, cream cheese, rich, meagre, and 
green cheese. In its abundance of fat, cream cheese 
is the richest; while green cheese prepared from 
whey, which contains only a very small proportion 
of fat, is the poorest of all. 

The principal constituent of cheese is the caseine 
of the milk. Milk itself is at once a solid and a 
liquid food—in a word, the most perfect of nutri- 
ments—it possesses in caseine a representative of 
the albuminous substances, accompanied by the 
ready formed fat of the butter, by a constituent of 
fat in the sugar of milk, and by the most important 
salts of the blood contained in small cellules, which 
it dilates into glittering globules; the fat rises to 
the surface of the milk, while the lower part con- 
tains the chief quantity of the caseine, the milk of 
sugar, and the salts. If from curdled milk the ca- 
seine to which a great part of the butter adheres be 
taken away, the whey remains, which is a solution 
of lactic acid, salts, and sugar, with a much smaller 
proportion of cascine and butter than is contained 
in pure milk. 

The odor and taste of cheese is produced by the 
fatty acids as well as by the valerianic, which is 
similar to them. Common salt checks the forma- 
tion of these acids from caseine and butter. Butter 
contributes the greatest proportion of volatile acids, 
so that a rich cheese, like that of Limburg, smells 
much stronger than the poor Marzalino, or the still 
poorer green cheese. 

Cheese impels the digestive glands to a greater 
activity ; a greater quantity of saliva and bile, of 
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gastrie and pancreatic juices, is secreted and carried f sometimes mamma ought to ask my pardon. Will 


into the digestive canal; and hence the cheese, not- 
withstanding its difficult solubility, may be consid- 
ered in a restricted degree as promoting digestion. 

Where cheese is prepared, meat cannot be defi- 


cient; a rich blood produces, together with the vigor } ( 


of the muscles, the noble mind and the ardent cour- 
age of liberty: 
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A LETTER. 
Y Dear Mr. Artnur: 
\ I have been thinking for some time about writ- 
ingto you. Iama little girl, enly eleven years old, § 
but I want to “free my mind” to somebody, and 
as I have been reading the Children’s Hour, I 
have come to the conclusion that you would be the 
yery somebody I’ve been looking for. 

Ihave a “heap” (as they say here) to tell you. 
For some things have puzzled my head for a long 
time, and I am going to tell you all, and ask you 
lots of questions. 

Now in the first place, about this very thing of 
asking questions: Whenever my mamma is talking 
about something that interests me, and I want to 
know something about it, what’s the reason I am 
always snubbed and told that “little folks mustn’t 
ask questions,” and that “little pitchers mustn’t 
have big ears,” and various other wise and, I think, 
very disagreeable sayings? How upon earth can 
lever know anything unless I can ask questions, 
and if my questions are not answered, what shall I 
do about it? 

In the next place, I am very fond of reading—and 
the time of all others that I enjoy the best, is the 
evening after the gas is lighted, when the family 
are seated around the table, and home does seem so 
pleasant. 

Now my bed-time is eight o’clock in the winter 
and nine in the summer, and I am expected at the 
tery minute to get up from my seat, leave my pretty 
story, no matter how interesting, say “ good-night” 
very amiably to everybody, and go to bed to lie 
awake for an hour, within hearing of the cheerful 
voices. Now don’t you think thisis hard? The 
other day I heard mamma tell a lady that she sat 
up till two o’clock in the morning to finish an in- 
teresting book, and had the headache all the next 
day. Now if she had a right to sit up till that 
time and make herself sick, would it be a great sin 
forme to sit up just one little half hour to finish 
ny book, when it don’t make me sick either? 

Another thing puzzling to my little head is this. 
There are often days when mamma is real “ ner- 
vous,” she says, and she worries over every little 
thing, and. scolds too, and makes me “nervous” 
too, but then everybody says I am ill-tempered and 


naughty, and often I am put off in a room all alone ? 


and told about Cain and Abel, and how wicked I 
am, and what a dreadful end I’ll come to, and then ‘ 
I have to ask everybody’s pardon. Now I dothink 
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) you please tell me why she is “ 


nervous” and I am 
“wicked ” for just the same fault ? 

Now, Mr. Arthur, I’ve got “lots” more questions 
to ask you, if you’li only let me ask them, but I'll 
have to wait untii I can write another letter. If 
, you'd like I'll send you a little sketch of some of 
the days in my life, some time. Karty Kent. 

——— 02} Oo 


CHILDREN’S QUICK APPREHENSION. 


ROWN persons are apt to put a lower estimate 
than is just on the understanding of children ; 
— rate them by what they know, and children 


¢ know very little, but their capacity of comprehen- 


sion is very great; hence the continued wonder of 
those who are unaccustomed to them at the “old- 
fashioned ways” of some lone little one who has 
had no playfellows, and at the odd mixture of folly 
and wisdom in its sayings. A continued battle 
goes on in a child’s mind between what it knows 
and what it comprehends. Its answers are foolish 
from partial ignorance, and wise from extreme 
quickness of apprehension. The great art of edu- 
cation is so to train this last faculty as neither to 
depress nor over-exert it. The matured mediocrity 
of many an infant prodigy proves both the degree 
of expansion to which it is possible to force a child's 
intellect, and the boundary which nature has get to 
the success of such false culture. 
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DROLL RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 


VERY fox praises his own tail. 
Go after two wolves, and you will not even 


catch one. 


A good beginning is half the work. 
Trust in God, but do not stumble yourself. 
With God, even across the sea; without Him, not 


even to the threshold. 


Money is not God, but it shows great mercy. 
The deeper you hide anything the sooner you 


find it. 


If God don’t forsake us, the pigs will not take us. 
A debt is adorned by payment. 

Roguery is the last of trades. 

Never take a crooked path while you can see a 


straight one. 


Fear not the threats of the great, but rather the 


tears of the poor. 


Ask a pig to dinner and he will put his feet on 


the table. 


Disease comes in by hundredweights and goes 


out by ounces. 


Every little frog is great in his own bog. 
An old friend is worth two new ones. 
Be praised not for your ancestors, but for your 


virtues. 


When fish are rare, even a crab is a fish. 
A father’s blessing cannot be drowned in water 


) nor consumed by fire. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FURNITURE. 

N the selection of furniture, consistency is the 
main object in view, and this should regulate 
the taste of the purchaser. Inconsistency, both 
with respect to the selection and arrangement of 
furniture, often affords considerable amusement to 
visitors, and is apt to leave an unfavorable impres- 
sion upon their minds. Also, the mistress of a 
fainily should especially provide for the comfort of 
those around her, by supplying her chambers with 
sufficient and well-made furniture, and not neglect 
so important a consideration for the adornment of 
such portions of her house as will be open to the 
inspection of guests. After procuring a full supply 
of articles necessary for comfort and convenience, 

adornments may be added with perfect propriety. 
The kitchen department is the one which exer- 
cises—in providing for it—much thought and judg- 
ment. Cleanliness being the most desirable point 
to be maintained, a full supply of water should be 
secured. The modern style of cooking-ranges have 
boilers attached to them, affording a constant flow 
of hot water, which is a great convenience and im- 


provement upon the old system. Another essential . 


point to be remembered in connection with culinary 
arrangements, is the providing a complete and full 
assortment of neeessary utensils and furniture. 
The kitchen should be furnished with a neat, but 
plain and substantial set of dinner and tea plates, 
&c.; and it should be required of the cook that the 
servants’ meals should be arranged upon these 
carefully, and at suitable hours. 

The style of furniture displayed in a dining-room 
should convey the idea of solid simplicity. Good 
taste, is, however, essential in this department, and 
may be manifested by the effect produced by cur- 
tains and carpets being of the same color as the 
material used for the chairs or tables, or so con- 
trasting as to blend in with them harmoniously. A 
few well-selected pictures of acknowledged merit 
may be placed upon the walls, but other ornaments 
and useless articles of furniture should be entirely 
dispensed with, as inconsistent with the character 
of the room. Buffets should be “massive, but not 
clumsy,” and rich carving will greatly enhance 
their elegance. 

Ever-changing fashion so regulates drawing- 
room, or parlor arrangements, that it is almost im- 
possible to define any certain style as regards these 
apartments. We can, however, suggest that a re- 
jined taste exercised in the adornment of these 
rooms, cannot fail to produce a happy effect. The 
wall-paper, carpets, and covering of the furniture 
should harmonize, and no startling prominence be 
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allowed in any particular. Some parlors are so 
crowded with trifles and purely ornamental arti- 
cles, that it is often difficult to wend one’s way 
through them, for fear of overturning a table or 
breaking some fragile image. When too numerous, 
such things aid in giving the apartment an untidy 
appearance. Of latter years, as a general rule, too 
much gilding and light carving is to be found upon 
furniture, and it is also costly beyond reason. Our 
forefathers—whose manners and furniture were 
alike substantial—manifested their preference for 
good, solid mahogany and haircloth; and it would 
perhaps be much better, on all accounts, if their 
children were equally wise in their generation. 
Mahogany is both durable and strong, and is so 
close in grain that no insects infest it, as is the 
case with other kinds of wood; it is capable of re- 
ceiving, by mere friction, the highest polish; and 
it is improved by age, rather than lessened in 
value; in fact, if fashion were not fantastical, ma- 
hogany furniture might be handed down from 
father to son, almost as undiminished in value as 
plate. The above is a copious extract, but so much 
to the point, we have ventured to copy it for the 
benefit of the sons and daughters of our country. 

According to our ideas, the parlor should be the 
most social room in the house, the evening resting 
place after the toil and turmoil of the day. Around 
the table should be gathered busy daughters; and 
buried within the inviting depths of some most 
comfortable chair, should repose the father, im- 
mersed in the perusal of his favorite journal. The 
open piano should discourse eloquent music, and 
brothers and sisters enliven the scene with pleas- 
ant converse, and even merry games; whilst the 
presiding genius, the loving and loved mother, 
should be waited on and watched by all, and her 
heart be gladdened by the spirit of universal con- 
tent. And were all the members of a household to 
mingle together—no separations occurring between 
young and old—as is, alas! too often the case now- 
adays—such would be the amiable result. With 
such views, and under such circumstances, it would 
be totally inconsistent to merely ornament this 
apartment ; instead of this, the chief aim should be 
to make it attractive, refined, conducive to the 
pleasure and comfort of the home circle. 


PUDDINGS. 

‘Cuoco.ate Puppinc.—Mix well together five ta- 
blespoonfuls of cornstarch, two and a half ounces 
of grated chocolate, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
some grated lemon-peel, and one quart of milk; 
boil about fifteen minutes, or until the mixture be- 
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comes pretty stiff, stirring it continually. Pour it 
jnto a mould, and let it remain thus until it becomes 
quite cold. Serve it with the following sauce: 
Place on the fire a skillet containing a quart of 
milk, into which has been put a quarter of a pound 
of sugar and a small portion of vanilla; when it 
boils, stir into it the yelks of nine eggs, well beaten, 
with a small quantity of cold milk. As soon as it 
begins to boil again, it is sufficiently cooked. 


WHoORTLEBERRY PuppinG.— Mix, or beat well 
together a quart of flour, six eggs, one pound and 
ahalf of brown sugar, rather more than a quarter 
of a pound of butter, three teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
mon and cloves, and a small teaspoonful of salera- 
tus. Then mix in two quarts of whortleberries. 
Dissolve the saleratus in a small portion of milk. 


Rice Puppine.—Boil one quart of rice; pour one 
quart of milk over it and let it become heated 
through. Sweeten to your taste. Pour it into a 
deep pan, and sprinkle a small quantity of pow- 
dered cinnamon over it; then bake it. 


Cornstarch Puppinc.—Three pints of milk, a 
quarter of a pound of cornstarch, a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of almonds, 
pounded fine. Put the milk on the fire, and when 
it boils, stir in the cornstarch, sugar, and almonds, 
and then let all boil together for about five minutes. 
Beat the whites of nine eggs to a stiff froth, and 
stir it in among the other ingredients, over the fire; 
then pour the mixture into a mould, and let it re- 
main until it becomes quite cold. 


Cotrace Puppine.—Warm two and a half table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and stir into it one teacupful 
of white sugar, and one or two well-beaten eggs. 
Mix into one pint of flour and two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar—even full—and sift it into the 
above mixture. Ad: one teacupful of milk, with 
one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, dissolved. 
Beat all well together flavor with nutmeg, or 
lemon-rind, grated, or anything else you prefer. 
Grease a dish well, and bake your pudding for half 
an hour; serve it hot with sauce, or else serve it 
cold, as a cake. 


Leuon Puppine.—Tho ingredients are three 
lemons (the juice only), three eggs, and three quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar; grate the rind of the 
lemons on the sugar. This is a sufficient quantity 
for three pies. 


Potato Puppine.—Beat together threo quarters 
of a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, and 
three eggs, well beaten. Add one pound of grated 
potatoes, previously boiled and left to grow cold. 
Bake the puddings in plates or pans covered with 
paste, Add as much spice as you please. 


Orance Puppine.—1. Boil the rind of an orange 
Very soft; beat it in a marble mortar, with the juice; 
put to it two stale sponge-cakes, grated very fine, 
half a pound of butter, a quarter pf a pound of 
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Put paff paste round your dish, and pour 
Half an hour will bake the pud- 


gether. 
in the mixture. 
ding. 

Prium Puppine.—1. Beat the yelks of eight eggs, 
and add the whites of four eggs. Mix them with a 
pint of good cream and one pound of flour; beat 
them well together, and add to them a pound of 
beef suet, very fine, one pound of currants, half a 
pound of jar raisins, stoned and chopped small, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, two ounces of citron, 
and the same quantity of candied orange cut small. 
Grate a large nutmeg and the rind of a lemon ; mix 
all well together ; put it in a cloth, and tie it up 
close; it will require four hours’ boiling. If you 
make it without suet, it will require two and a half 
hours’ boiling. Garnish it with powdered sugar, 
and serve it with sauce. 


Cocoanut Puppine.—Take twelve eggs and beat 
them to a froth; grate the cocoanut; take a lump 
of butter the size of a large walnut; sweeten to 
your taste, and season with nutmeg or lemon. If 
the dough is not soft enough, put in the milk of the 
cocoanut, 

Breap Puppine.—l. Six eggs, half a pound of 
sugar, a penny loaf of bread soaked in milk, half a 
pound of butter, one pound of raisins, and mace or 
cinnamon to your taste. 


Eve’s Puppina.—This recipe was brought from 
England many years ago, and is said to be a good 
one: 

If you want a good pudding, mind what you are taught, 
Take of eggs six in number, when bought for a groat, 
The fruit with which Eve her husband did cozen, 
Well pared and well chopped—at least half a dozen ; 
Six ounces of bread, let Moll eat the crust, 

And crumble the rest as fine as the dust ; 

Six ounces of currants from the stones you may sort, 
Lest you break out your teeth and spoii all the sport; 
Six ounces of sugar won’t make it too sweet, 

Some salt and some nutmeg will make it complete ; 
Three hours let it boil without any flutter, 

But Adam won’t like it without wine and butter. 


Fie Puppixe.—Cut into fine pieces half a pound 
of figs; cut, but not too fine, half a pound of suet ; 
have ready, also, half.a pound of brown sugar, 
half a pound of bread crumbs, five eggs, and a lit- 
tle lemon-peel. Mix all well together, and boil it 
for five hours in a mould. A few sweet almonds 
are a great improvement to this pudding. 


Moonticut Puppine.—Mix six tablespoonfuls of 
flour in a gill of milk, then pour it into a quart of 
milk, and stir it gently for ten minutes over the 
fire, adding a little salt. Serve it with sugar and 
cream, or rich sauce. When cooked, pour the pud- 
ding into a dish or mould, to keep it warm. 


Orance Puppine.—2. Pare two oranges very 
thin, and beat them very fine, with the juice, in a 
mortar; add a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, the yelks of six eggs, 


Sugar, and the yelks of six eggs; mix all well to- . and 4 little rose-water. 
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Presipent’s Puppina.—To five eggs take half a 
pound of sugar, half a pound of grated bread 
crumbs, half a pound of butter, one pound of rai- 
sins or currants, one ounce of citron, and the rind 
and juice of one lemon; bake well, and serve with 
sauce.” 

Suet Pupprxe.—One teacupful of finely chopped 
suct, one teacupful of seeded and chopped raisins, 
the same quantity of molasses, the same quantity 
of milk, and one teaspoonful of soda, with what- 


ever spices you prefer. Thicker to a stiff batter 


with flour, and steam it for three or four hours in a 
deep tin vessel or bucket kept for this purpose. 


Pium Pupprne.—2. One pound of raisins, seeded 
and cut in half, one pound of currants, ten eggs, 
half a pound of citron, three quarters of a pound 
of suet, one pound of grated bread, one nutmeg, a 
dessertspoonful of cinnamon. Boil the pudding 
for three hours, or bake it for about two hours. 
Wet your pudding-cloth, and flour t well before 
using it. Leave sufficient room for the pudding to 
swell, and put it into boiling water. You may put 
a plate in the bottom of the pot to keep the pud- 
ding from burning. 

Bac Pupprnc.—Beat well eight eggs, and add a 
quart of good milk, a small portion of salt, and 
enough flour to thicken it sufficiently. Dip your 
bag into boiling water, and flour it before you put 
your pudding into it. Boil your pudding two 
hours, or until it becomes light. You must keep 
your pot filled with boiling water. Serve your pud- 
ding with whatever sauce you please. 

Jam Pupprvc.—Make a good pie-crust, roll it 
out, and then take any nice preserve and spread it 
thickly over the paste. Roll it up, sew it in a 
cloth, and boil it an hour and a half. When done, 
cut it in slices, and put butter, nutmeg, and cinna- 
mon over it. Keep your pot filled with boiling 
water whilst boiling the pudding. 

AppLe Puppina.—Mix three eggs, a little butter 
and sugar, and one pint of milk, with enough flour 
to make a thin batter. Core and peel as many ap- 
ples as will fill the bottom of your dish; fill the 
opening in the apples with some cinnamon, pour 
the butter over them, and then bake them. 


Eveuisnu Puppine.—The ingredients are one quart 
of milk, six eggs, half quarter of a pound of suet, 
and whatever spice you prefer, sugar to your taste, 
and a little flour to thicken it. Mix up half quarter 
of a pound of butter with some flour into small 
lumps, put them on the top of the mixture, and 
bake it in a dish. 

Cueap Rice Puppinac.—The ingredients are one 
teacupful of rice which has been soaked half an 
hour, a teacupful of water, and quart of milk, with 
the cream on it, as much sugar as you please, and 
some raisins and cinnamon. Bake the pudding in 
a stove or oven. 


Potato Puppine.—2. Boil well, and mash four 
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potatoes, add to these four eggs, one teacupful of 
sweet cream, a good-sized lump of butter, as much 
sugar as you like, some nutmeg, and such spice as 
you please. Mix the whole well together; have 
two soup-plates covered with puff paste, and pour 
into them the mixture. 

ORANGE Puppine.—3. Grate thoroughly the rinds 
of three oranges. Have ready four (grated) Na- 
pies buscuits, and add the yelks of six eggs, one 
quarter of a pound of butter, and the juice of one 
Beat all well together; make a good crust, 
and bake as you would an apple custard. 

‘BREAD Puppinc.—2. This saves dry pieces of 
bread—it must be wheat. Take about the same as 
two slices of bread; soak in sweet milk until the 
bread is soft; then mash it in the milk, so that the 
bread may be very fine. Add two eggs well beaten, 
and sweet milk enough to almost fill your dish 
(which should hold nearly or quite two quarts); 
sweeten and spice; put in a little salt and a little 
butter. Put it in the oven and bake. 


To MAKE Breap Puppiye witout Ecas.—Take 


light wheat bread and cut in pieces; put in milk, , 


and let it stand on the stove until it becomes very 
soft; then mash it all together; then put cold milk 
in to make it thin enough to sweeten, and season to 
taste and bake. When it is done, it is as nice as 
can be with eggs. 

Pounp Puppine.—Half a pound of butter, and 
an equal weight of sugar. Beat the butter to a 
cream; then add six very well beaten eggs and 
half a pound of flour, four ounces currants, two of 
candied lemon-peel, and a little lemon-juice. Beat 
all together for half an hour. Boil in a mould two 
and 2 half hours. 


Yeast.—Peel eight large, mealy potatoes; boil 
and mash fine ; add a small cup of white sugar, and 
the water the potatoes were boiled in (if not more 
than one pint) boiling hot. Let it stand till nearly 
cold; then add a pint of cold water and strain it 
through a colander or very coarse sieve, and add a 
cup of good yeast. Let it stand in a warm place, 
without stirring, till it rises. No salt. This yeast 
makes exeellent bread, not being bitter from hops. 

YEAST—EXcELLENT.—One handful of hops to 
three quarts of water; boil. Grate three large po- 
tatoes, and to them add one tablespoonful of flour, 
one teaspoon of salt, and one teacup brown sugar. 
Strain on the hop water. Cook thoroughly. When 
evol, put in the rising. 

Biscuit.—l. One cup sour cream, one of sour 
milk, one small teaspoonful saleratus, a little salt; 
flour to roll out. Bake quickly. 

Biscuit.—2. One cup cream, two cups milk, one 
teaspoonful saleratus, a little salt; flour to roll out. 
Bake quickly. 

Biscuit.—3. One pint buttermilk, butter size of 
egg, one teaspoonful saleratus; knead middling 
stiff. Bake quickly. 
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Music Hall Sermons, by Wm. H. WH. Murray, 


pastor of Park Street Church, Boston. Of the twelve ¢ 


sermons contained in this volume, we have found 
time to read but one, that on “ The Tenderness of 
God,” and if this be a fair type of the rest, then is 
the book full of spiritual consolation, light, and 
strength. We noted many fine passages as we read. 
A few brief extracts will show the style and man- 
ner of thought. 

“ Weakness is very near God. He draws nigh to 
it as a mother draws nigh to a suffering child. 
What man or woman here, if, when walking at 
night, you should hear the cry of a deserted babe, 
would not follow the sound, and, running to the lit- 
tle thing, lift it in your arms and carry it to shelter 
andecare? And do you think God is less merciful 
than you? Do you think that you can teach Him 
sympathy, or show Him how to be tender? Do you 
think that He ever hears a deserted soul crying in 
the night of its trouble, and does not go to it, and 
lift it to His bosom, and carry it in the light and 
ehelter of His love? If a poor, bruised reed is sa- 
ered in His sight; if the weak and wounded things 
of the natural kingdom—the trodden grass, the 
broken bough, the falling bird—are not beneath His 
notice, who is he that dares to say the poor, bruised 
soul is not for Him to love, that the prostrate spirit 
and the breaking heart and the stifled hope are be- 


yond the limit of His care, and the reach of His 
helping hand ?” 

“God, as I conceive, is never nearer to one than 
when he stands dissatisfied with himself and man- 


ner of life, and longs to be better. When the mind 
is about to make a needed resolution, God invari- 
ably draws nigh to help it. Because you have 
broken one resolution, never imagine that He will 
not assist you to keep another, made with greater 
wisdom and a more determined purpose. The tem- 
ples of God, so far as we represent them, are all con- 
structed out of ruins. He builds from the frag- 
ments of an ancient overthrow. 

“Be persuaded of this, that nothing good in you 
ever escapes the notice of God. He is not, as some 
seem to picture Him, a heartless overseer, standing 
over you whip in hand, and watching for a chance 
to get in a blow. His observation is like a garden- 
er’s. There is not a bud of promise that can open 
in your soul, there is not an odor that zan be added 
to the fragrance of your lives, that He does not de- 
tect it and rejoice in it. Whatever beautifies you, 
glorifies Him. He delights in your development, 
and smiles on your every effort in that direction. 
God is always ready to give a man one more chance. 
The world is hard and smiting in its judgments, and 
swift as lightning in its censures ; and its condemna- 
tion falls on a man as a huge beam of timber falls 
on a body, crushing it down to the ground and hold- 
ing it there; but God is slow to wrath, full of for- 
bearance and tender mercies. He prunes away the 
dead and soggy beanches, He transplants and grafts; 
He never cuts a tree of productive nature down, yea, 
after three years of barrenness the tree has yet one 
more year of grace, and the last year is fuller of care, 
and nurture, and enticements to fruitfulness than all 
the others.” 


“When God sees a man or woman struggling with ( 


. temptation, sees you about to fall, sees the wreck and 


ruin which will result unless He comes to your res- 
cue, do you think He stands aloof, indifferent and 
regardless how it shall gowith you? Do you think 
Christ could have allowed Peter tosink? Why, the 
very buoyancy would have gone out of Christ him- 
self if He had coolly held Himself from His disci- 
ple’s rescue. There is not an element of the Divine 
nature, there is not one amid the multitude of His 
mercies, which does not mean help, and support, 
and salvation to you and me, in the hour of our deep- 
est need. There is a lily—He is thoughtful of that. 
Yet, what is a lily? Pluck it; fling its leaves into 
the air; stand and idly watch them as the white 
fragments of its parted beauty drift down the wind. 
What has the world lost? The air is not less sweet, 
the earth is not less fair. There is a bird—a little 
bunch of tuneful down. Even in mid flight, in mid 
song, it rolls upon its back and falls fluttering to the 
earth. A drop of blood is on its breast, two rufiled 
plumes in its broken wings; it gasps once; a con- 
vulsion quivers through its little frame, it closes its 
eyes and dies. Youwalk on. Youforgetit. You 
wake next morning. The garden is as fuil of song. 
Your ears miss no note. Yet God saw and noted 
that little bird go down. 

“Do you think that-He who clothes the lily and 
sees when it is torn, He who keeps watch over the 
birds, and sees when each one falls, has no eare, no 
thought, no sympathy for your soul and mine when 
an evil power comes up to blacken it and killit, yea, 
take all the fragrance and song outof it? No! no! 
Such a being is not my God. Neither in supplica- 
tion nor in praise are my hands lifted to such a be- 
ing. My friend, I dare to say there are black days 
ahead of me, that the future will be as the past, and 
that more than once I shall stand in great peril and 
near death; but there never will come an hour, from 
this moment to my dying gasp, whether I live right- 
fully or wrongfully, when God will not stand in love 
by my side, when all a father can do will not be done 
to save me from danger, and my soul from death.” 

As we run our eyes over this book, we find it full 
of passages like those we have quoted. It is from 
the press of Fields, Osgood & Co., and is for sale in 
this city by Turner Bros. & Co. 

From Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston, we 
have also received Hedged In, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and The Seat of Empire, by Charles Carle- 
ton Coffin. 

Speaking of it simply as a literary production, 
Hedged In seems to us scarcely to come up to “ The 
Gates Ajar,” by the same author. There is a want 
of naturalness in some of the characters which 
gives evidence of their having been drawn from 
imagination rather than actual observation. No 
doubt, for instance, there are places not unlike 
“ Thicket Street,” inhabited by wafortunates much 
resembling those depicted by Miss Phelps, yet one 
cannot help doubting, after all, whether she ever 
had much more than a surface acquaintance with 
them, if even that. Aside from this, however, the 
book is one that cannot be too well spoken of. The 
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great lesson of charity it enforces, which, though 
co-eval with Christianity itself, seems by some to 
be looked upon as a novelty—a strange doctrine— 
is one that should be made more practical than it 
has been, instead of being restricted to the domain 
of sentimentalism. We shall attempt no analysis 
of the story, hoping, in the behalf of all that is 
charitable, that our readers will do this much for 
themselves. It isa simple one, certainly, yet one 
that must enchain the heart. Few will read it 
without interest and being made better. 

The Seat of Empire is a graphic account by one 
of the liveliest and most popular of newspaper 
correspondents, the well-known “Carleton,” of, 
visit to what is commonly called “the Northwest” — 
that is to say, that portion of our vast domain lying 
around Lake Superior and the upper waters of the 
Mississippi. Here it is that Mr. Coffin locates the 
“Seat of Empire.” However the future may dis- 
pose of this imperial question, one thing is certain, 
our old friend Carleton has written a most readable 
book on it, full of life and adventure, as well as of 
facts and figures, which will make it acceptable not 
only to those who read merely for pleasure, but also 
to such as look upon all reading as useless which 
does not add to their knowledge of the material 
world. 

No recent novel has made such a stir in the novel- 
reading world as Lothair, by Disraeli. Whether 
this excitement is to be ascribed so much to the 
merit of the story itself, as to the fact that the 
writer of it is one of the most prominent of English 
politicians, is a question about which opinions may 
differ. Yet, be this as it may, Lothair, written in 
the advanced years of one who, as a young man, 
charmed so many readers by his “ Henrietta Tem- 
ple,” is not unworthy of its author’s previous repu- 
tation as a novelist, and exhibits all the beauty and 
force of style which rendered his earlier works so 
attractive. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

The above works are all for sale by Turner Bros. 
& Co., No. 808 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, who 
will send them, post paid, to any address in the 
United States, on receipt of the publishers’ price. 
We can heartily recommend Messrs. Turner Bros. 
& Co. to our friends in the country, who will find 
them reliable and trustworthy. Their store is one 
of the most extensive in Philadelphia, and they 
keep all new works on hand. 

Lifting the Veil, published by Charles Scribner 
& Co., New York, is a book written, evidently, from 
deep and tender religious experience. The veil that 
is attempted to be lifted is that which hides from 
view the spiritual world. But mere guesses or sug- 
gestions of how it may be cannot give solid comfort 
to those who desire to know how it is with the loved 
and lost. Still, the book has many enlightened 
views, and is fraught with Christian consolation. 
No one sorrowing for the departed can read it with- 
out being drawn nearer to the divine Source of com- 
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fort; and the nearer we get to Him, the deeper our 
peace will be. 

At last the tension on our nerves has been re- 
laxed. Put Yourself in His Place is finished, and 
we feel relieved. And everything, except the 
“ Trades’ Unions,” is as it should be. The ends of 
poetical justice are, in the main, accomplished, 
and—well, we shall let our readers, or such of them 
as have followed Reade in his exquisitely sensa- 
tional story, find out the rest for themselves. The 
climax is reached with a rapidity and directness at 
once wonderful and distressing to weak nerves, 
For our copy of the complete work we are in- 
debted to Sheldon & Co., New York, through the 
courtesy of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 

Sheldon & Co. also send us, through the same 
house, Sanctum Sanctorum ; or, Proof-Sheets from 
an Editor's Table, by Theodore Tilton, a most 
pleasant and entertaining book, made up of misce!- 
Janeous papers from the Independent, of which its 
author is the editor. It is, to quote from the pre- 
face, “a mosaic of biography, art, politics, and crit- 
icism. Nevertheless,” continues the outspeaking 
author, “as I should be ashamed of my pen if in 
its lighter tasks it could forget its serious aims, 
these pages bear an incidental testimony against 
enslaving negroes, against hanging criminals, 
against murdering Indians, against oppressing 
Chinamen, and against disfranchising women.” 
Mr. Tilton is an earnest, independent thinker and 
writer, and, as such, will, very naturally, find many 
who do not agree with him. But few, however 
much they may differ with him, politically or other- 
wise, will read his present book without some de- 
gree of pleasure, and a warm feeling for the man, if 
not of assent to his opinions. 

Bound Down ; or, Life and its Possibilities, by 
Anna M. Fitch, is the title of a tolerably readable 
novel, in a somewhat sentimental vein, the scene of 
which is laid in San Francisco principally. Pub- 
lished and for sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Samuel R. Wells, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
has favored us with a eopy of Life at Home ;*or, 
The Family and its Members, by William Aikman, 
D.D., comprising the substance of a series of dis- 
courses to the people under the writer’s ministerial 
charge, “these pages are sent forth with a very deep 
desire to bring, if possible, the blessed light of the 
Gospel cf the Lord Jesus into the family circle.” 
Without giving utterance to anything remarkable, 
Dr. Aikman hag, nevertheless, written much in his 
well-intentioned volume that is worthy of being 
read. 

Driven to Sea; or, The Adventures of Norrie Se- 
ton, by Mrs. George Cupples, is the title of a very 
entertaining book for boys, published by Horace B. 
Fuller, 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, and for sale by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. 

The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House, New York, send us the following new pub- 
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lications :—Jug-or-Not, by Mrs. J. McNair Wright, 
a tale in which respectable drunkards, and the he- 
reditary effects of drinking are dealt with in a 
manner that cannot fail to attract attention; Job 
Jufton’s Rest; or, Ways and Means, A Story of 
Life’s Struggles, by Clara Susan Balfour; The Har- 
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) ker Family, by Emily Thomson; and Come Home, 


Mother ! by Nelsie Brook. ‘The last mentioned is 
designed especially for young people. It is need- 
less to say, probably, that we earnestly recommend 
these publications to the kindly consideration of 
our readers, 
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THE DEATH OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
T is but afew months since England and Amer- 
ica united in lamenting tho death of George 

Peabody, the wealthy banker and the generous 
philanthropist. George Peabody went to his final 
rest full of years, and receiving, as he deserved, tho 
respect aud admiration of two nations. Yet it was 
more a national mourning, rather than a personal 
one. Very few felt that they were individual losers 
by his death ; thus, while the mourning was decor- 
ous, it was more in outward symbol than in heart- 
felt sorrow. 

Now fora second time the two nations join hands 
and mingle tears over the grave of an illustrious 
man, and, banishing for the moment all personal 
animosities, all international jealousies, they only 
remember that he was near and dear to them both. 

When the cable brought us news of the death of 
Charles Dickens, we each of us individually felt as 
though we had lost a near and dear friend. His 
name is a household word wherever the English 
language is spoken, and his memory will be treas- 
ured as that of few men has been. 

The remains of George Peabody laid in state 
in two hemispheres, as it was fitting they should, 
before they were deposited in their final resting- 
place. Charles Dickens was borne, quietly and 
unostentatiously, without the usual trappings of 
woe, followed only by his immediate family, to 
Westminster Abbey. Yet all hearts joined in sym- 
pathy that little mourning train, and all stood in 
spirit over that open grave—a mighty though in- 
visible concourse of. mourners. The one man two 
nations delighted to honor; the other the entiro 
people loved. 

It is late now to pen eulogies of the man, or 
praise of his writings; for in this age of telegraphs 
and daily papers, that which occurred a month ago 
has been read, talked about, and dismissed from 
themind. Still, we cannot let the event of Dickens’s 
death pass by without paying our tribute to his 
memory. 

In literature he stood, like Scott, a head and 
shoulders above the writers of his age. We may 
compare other writers one with another, but we 
hever think of comparing them with Dickens. He 
Was sui generis ; none approached him, and we fear 
it will be long before any one will take his place. 
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The secret of his popularity was that he seized the 
salient points of human nature, and was able to 
establish between his characters and his readers 
that “ fellow feeling which makes the whole world 
kin.” He painted life as it really is, sometimes, it 
is true, with a touch of caricature or exaggeration, 
but no more than really seemed necessary to make 
his figures stand strongly out from the canvas; 
and not half so much or so often as he is accused 
of doing. He has made a world of his own, and 
peopled it with a throng of men, women, and chil- 
dren, each one a separate and distinct creation im- 
possible of being confounded with another. He 
has not only given them life, but hasendowed them 
with immortality, for so long as English literature 
lasts, will his books be read and his characters be 
received as prototypes each of a class, 

Any one on seeing Eytinge’s spirited sketch of 
Pickwick welcoming the people who come after him 
in Dickens’s novels—a picture recently issued with 
Every Saturday—will realize how varied, how al- 
most infinite in number these people are. Here 
they come trooping through the picture—a multi- 
tude, marching down to meet our posterity—yet 
this picture includes only the most prominent 
ones. 

Of all the good things that may be said of Dick- 
ens, the very best is that, with the exception of 
temperance, he has always been on the side of vir- 
tue and humanity. In regard to temperance, we 
try to forgive him, remembering that he was Eng- 
lish, and that in this reform even the best people 
of England are far behind Americans. 

With all the vigor, humor, and more than their 
aptness at character drawing, of Smollett and Field- 
ing, he is free from their coarseness and indelicacy. 
Even Mr. Podsnap could take no exceptions to his 
writings as being of a character to “ bring a blush 
into-the cheek of the young person.” 

The brotherhood of man has been the key-uote of 
all Dickens’s writings, and his Christmas stories 
were produced with the direct aim of encouraging 
kindly feelings, and striking down arbitrary bar- 
riers between classes. 

Dickens is gone und his work is finished, and 
the world is the better for his having lived. That 
is the highest tribute that can be paid to the me- 
mory of any one. That he should be cut off in the 
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full vigor of his powers seems sad, remembering 
what he might yet have written. But of this Henry 
Ward Beecher says in his “ Lecture Talk,” reported 
for the Christian Union: 

“Having done his work, he passed from tho 
stage of life as one might wish to die—one moment 
in the full enjoyment of his faculties, and the next 
moment gone, as it were. I will still cling to that 
old heresy, the Episcopal Prayer-Book to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. I should never pray God to 
keep me from sudden death. Instead of that, my 
prayer to God isthat He will cut me off suddenly. I 
do not want to be like an old harness that is always 
broken, that always has to be tied up with strings, 
or that is always being carried to the shop for re- 
pairs, and is always good for nothing. At the full 
of life, while yet his mind was vigorous, he was 
stricken down. And he has died at the righttime— 
at the right time for himself, and at the right time 
He had done his work, and such as 
it was, he had done it well. I, for one, thank God 
for the life of Charles Dickens. And I thank God 
for his work. Though I do not regard it as the 
highest, I regard it as eminently noble and useful.” 

There are certain persons who are in doubt 
whether they shall express all that their hearts 
prompt them about Charles Dickens, because they 
cannot find, with exactness, what>were his religious 
beliefs and principles. We are not called upon to 
judge him in the future world. We knew him and 
loved him here, and let us feel no hesitation in say- 
ing so. Meantime, let these persons recall the 
beautiful little poem of “Abou Ben Adheim.” 
Abou, not daring to declare himself as one who 
loves the Lord, says to the recording angel, 

“Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” 
When the angel returns, he shows— 

* * “the names whom love of God hath blest, 
And lo! Ben Adheim’s name led all the rest.” 
sceptics 
LITERARY WOMEN AND HOUSE- 
WIFERY. 

When will the world be convinced of the errone- 
ousness of its idea that a woman cannot be intel- 
lectual, and have literary tastes, without at the 
same time being neglectful of household duties? 
Why is the literary woman always pictured with 
untidy dress, dishevelled hair, house in confusion, 
and husband and children in rags and tatters? 
Even Horace Greeley says that he would rather 
his daughter should know how to make a pudding 
than to edit a newspaper; as though the two were 
incompatible. Are they so? We believe not. In- 
deed, we have had sufficient evidence to the con- 
trary to ‘now they are not. 

Yet, as soon as a woman writes a book, or de- 
livers a lecture, or does anything that men seem to 
consider they have the sole patent right to perform, 
there is at once a ciamor of disapprobation among 
a certain class of conservatives, who immediately 
want to know why she doesn’t stay at home and 
cook her husband’s dinner and mend his stockings! 
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How do they know that she does not do these 
things, and do them well, too? We have yet to 
learn that a cultivated intellect is any bar to the 
performance of domestic duties; and it is certainly 
hard, if a woman have tastes and talents for some- 
thing else, that she should be confined to the nar- 
row sphere encircling the cook-stove and the mend- 
ing-basket. If she chooses to hire the cookiag 
done for her, who can complain? And as for the 
stocking mending, no woman who has tried it will 
blame her if she lets the ragged stockings go, and 
buys her husband new ones instead—if he is not 
able to buy them for himself. 

 Willingly or unwillingly, all must acknowledge 
that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is one of the most 
talented writers of which our country can boast, 
and her pen has wielded a potent influence such as 
no other one has. “ That may be,” says the grum- 
bler; “but then she is a miserable housekeeper.” 
Suppose that to be true, what her husband loses in 
home comfort is gained to the nation; and who 
would desire that the world should lose the benefit 
of her great talents, that she should spend her time 
in cooking and mending, especially as the money 
her pen has brought her will enable her to secure 
the most competent assistance in household affairs, 
But, to spoil the moral of the grumbler’s remark 
(if it has any), Miss Catharine Beecher last year, 
in an article called “Fallacies Concerning the 
Beecher Family,” flatly contradicted this assertion, 
So Mrs. Stowe is not a wretched housekeeper after 
all; and maybe other literary ladies will dare to be 
seen waving a pen in one hand and a spoon in the 
other, in the hope that the world will believe them 
when they declare that they are equally at home in 
the use of both. 

We find an excellent article in The Revolution on 
this subject. From it we take the following sketch, 
which illustrates the point in question, and which 
will be far more likely to convince unbelievers than 
any amount of abstract argument: 


No longer ago than last week, we passed a day 
with one of the most prominent lady writers this 
country has the honor of owning. It wouldn’t be 
fair to mention her name, without her consent. 
But the Yankees among our readers may “ guess,” 
and probably guess right—and our dear Southern 
friends have our angust permission to “reckon,” 
and correctly, too, if they can. She is tall, and 
fair, and plain. Her husband adores her, and her 
ehildren call her blessed. There is considerable 
style in her manner of living, but comfort is never 
sacrificed to the dictum of modern mode. She has 
no stiff, straight-backed sofas in her drawing-room. 
She admires the antique in show-rooms and at ex- 
hibitions, but considers her house neither 2 furni- 
ture wareroom nor a world’s fair; so in their place 
we find large, roomy, luxurious lounges, which en- 
hance to a remarkable degree the pleasures of con- 
versation. There is not an article of furniture in 
her establishment but means use and comfort. The 
very pictures on the walls fascinate one with their 
suggestiveness and intensity, quite as much for the 
lessons they teach, as that they are copies of great 
masters. 
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“T am £0 glad you thought to come to-day,” she 
said, as she opened the door. “There hasn’t been 
a soul in this house for the Jast hour but my own. 
My husband has gone West—the children are away 
also—and I have given the servants a holiday. 
We'll just have a jolly time. I’m going to get 
lunch myself, and if you don’t want: to write, you 
can help me!” 

And she led the way to the kitchen, chatting 
gayly. 

“T haven’t made any biscuit this ever so long. 
I know they are indigestible things, but, like many 
another forbidden article of food, they are very 
nice.” 

Five minutes later, our literary friend was deep 
in the mysteries of culinary preparation. A long, 
white, cooking-apron tied over her elegant morn- 
ing-wrapper—sleeves pinned up to the shoulder, 
hair brushed plainly back—completed a tout ensem- 
ble as bewitching as it was unique. The pure, 
feathery, immaculate flour she seemed to revel in, 
and was quite as much at home as when in her 
library surrounded with the appliances of her pro- 
fession. 

While we were engaged in preparing the straw- 
berries for the table, the door-bell pealed out a lusty 
“T want to come in,” which we confess, with a little 
shame, slightly disconcerted us of the strawberry- 
stained fingers. 

“Tt is too bad to send you to the door,” said our 
friend apologetically. ‘ But this dough is so sticky, 
whoever is there would lose their patience before I 
could get my hands washed.” 

“Are you at home?” we ventured to ask, not a 
little nonplussed at her extreme nonchalance. 

“Why, of course. You needn’t say I am engaged, 
either. If I don’t want to see folks who call here, 
they very soon find it out, but I never have them 
lied to, dear.” 

We opened the door, and there stood the Rey. 
Dr. We ushered him into the parlor, and re- 
turned to the kitchen, expecting to throw a bomb 
into the bread-pan, which would effectually spoil 
the biscuit. 

“Well, there! Isn’t that jolly!” said she. “ How 
nicely things do happen sometimes. The doctor is 
very fond of coffee. I'll make a nice pot, and then 
run up and ask him down here, while we finish set- 
ting the table.” 

And sure enough—up went the hostess, after re- 
moving her apron and drawing down her sleeves, 
and in five minutes more the reverend divine stood 
in the middle of the kitchen, the very personifica- 
tion of delight at this pleasant surprise. 

“Just look into that oven, doctor, and see how 
nicely those biscuits are browning. They are going 
to be.as light as a feather!” 

We do not believe this minister ever enjoyed 
himself so much at any dinner party given in his 
honor, as he did at that pleasant, impromptu lunch, 
prepared by the fair hands of the woman whose 
lovely private character, as well as literary ability, 
he had long loved and admired. 

This is only one of the “ blue stockings,” whose 
housewifely accomplishments we can indorse, and 
whose houses are the abodes of peace, neatness, and 
industry. 
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Mrs. Gladstone is said to be always in the 
ladies’ gallery of the British House of Commons, 
when any important question is debated, watching 
her husband’s proceedings. 
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VOTING IT OUT. 

“ The number of embryo cities and incorporated 
towns in Illinois which have voted ‘no license’ 
this spring is much larger than ever before. About 
fifty have voted that they will not have the unclean 
thing within their borders, And at least one whole 
county—Edwards—way down in Egypt, has voted 
the traffic out of its limits, and in White County, 
its neighbor, liquor cannot be legally sold.” 

It is cheering to read a paragraph like this. It 
is a gleam of light, breaking hopefully on the 
darkness and gloom in which one of the greatest 
social and moral questions of the day is involved. 
How to deal with the liquor traffic is the problem 
for which all who have at heart the good of socicty 
are anxiously secking for a solution. 

In the simplest, most direct, and most effective 
way they are solving the problem in these towns 
and cities of Illinois; and whenever, in other 
States, legislatures can be had free enough from 
the baleful influence of the whiskey shop and 
corner grocery, to pass laws leaving to each town- 
ship or county the right to say whether liquor 
shall or shall not be sold within its limits, the dire- 
ful evils of intemperance will begin to cease all over 
the land. 

In this State, strong efforts have been made to 
get a “local option” law passed, but the beer and 
whiskey interest is yet too strong at Harrisburg, 
and holds the salutary measure in abeyance. But 
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_right and humanity must in the end prevail, not 


only in Pennsylvania, but in every State in the 
Union. 

epee 
THE WOMAN QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 

The bill looking to female suffrage has been 
tabled in Parliament after passing to a third read- 
ing; and it has been decided that Miss Burdett 
Coutts cannot hold the position of guardian of the 
poor, to which she was elected by a majority of 
votes. A few years since, a bill was introduced 
designing to give to mothers partial control over 
their children, but it failed to become a law. Con- 
cerning this bill, Mr. Stephenson, of England, 
{vrote—“ You cannot get the Peers to sit up fill 
three in the morning, listening to the wrongs of 
separated mothers; they are disturbed at the pre- 
posterous importance set by women on the society 
of their infant children, and doubtful as to the 
effect of such a claim on the authority of the 
heads of families.” Alluding to the same bill— 
“ What a fuss is here,” said Lord B., “about a 
little, trifling piece of injustice to women! From 
the cradle to the grave they meet with nothing 
else. It would take us too much time and trouble 
to put this matter to rights. Besides, if we must 
reform, better begin at the beginning.” 

It is probably unnecessary to add that the Eng- 
lish common law allows to married women no rights 
whatever. They are the property of their husbands, 
and in law have no voice whatever concerning 
the management and control of their children. 
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ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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THE FOLLIES OF FASHION. 
We find some sensible remarks on fashion and 
its followers in Harper’s Bazar, from which we 


make the following extract : 

“Tt is commonly supposed that the disastrous 
effects of fashion and its follies, with their inevit- 
able debauchery, and — waste of means, 
time, and health, are chiefly felt by the fashion- 
able. This, however, is a mistake. They are 
mostly composed of a class of wealthy idlers, 
whose leisure and opulence allow a free expendi- 
ture of money, vigor, and time upon the frivoli- 
ties of life. Dollars, health, and nights may be 
thrown away by those who are not obliged to save 
and to work, and can sleep allday. It is the great 
mass of the foolish admirers and pitiful imitators 
of the fashionable who are the chief sufferers. 
These abject followers, in their vain endeavors to 
keep up, exhaust themselves in their effort. Pov- 


erty in striving with opulence becomes bankruptcy ; 
and work, in competing with idleness, leads to 
disease and premature death.” 


+ 


HEARTH AND HOME. 

Hearth and Home is one of our most readable 
and most handsomely illustrated exchanges. It is 
edited with ability, and is not only a reliable agri- 
cultural paper, but is in every respect a pattern 
paper for family reading. John Thomas, the ver- 
itable Petroleum V. Naseby, is now publishing a 
series of sketches in it, under the title of “ Jethro 
Throop’s Night Thoughts.” These sketches are 
intended to give the experience of a country boy 
in the city, and to teach in the humorist’s own 
peculiar style that city life is not half so attractive 
in reality as it seems in imagination. 
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CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL EXPOSI- 
TION. 

We have received the circular of a propose n- 
dustrial Exposition to be held in Cincinnati, com- 
mencing September 21st, 1870. This exposition 
it is intended and desired to make national in its 
character, and mechanics, manufacturers, artists, 
inventors, and others, are invited to contribute 
specimens of their skill, ingenuity, and taste. 
Steam power is to be provided for the use of ma- 
chinery that it may be displayed to the best ad- 
vantages. 

Ladies are especially invited to contribute speci- 
mens of their handiwork, and a commitiee of 
ladies is to be appointed who will take charge of 
their contributions. 

The premiams and awards are intended to be of 
the most ample character; and arrangements will be 
made with the various railroad and steamboat lines 
for the transportation of passengers and articles on 
the most favorable rates. Any information con- 
cerning this exposition will be promptly given by 
addressing the “Secretary of the Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Exposition,” who will furnish the “ Rules 
and Regulations,” and also blank applications for 
space. 


WHAT DO YOUR CHILDREN READ? 

We commend to parents the following from The 
Workingman: “A bad book, magazine, or news- 
paper, is as dangerous to your child as a vicious 
companion, and will as surely corrupt his morals, 
and lead him away from the paths of safety, 
Every parent should set this thought clearly be. 
fore his mind, and ponder it well. Look to what 
your children read, and especially to the kind of 
papers that get into their hands, for there are now 
published scores of weekly papers with attractive 
and sensuous illustrations, that are as hurtful to 
young and innocent souls as poison to a healthful 
body. 

“Many of these papers have attained large cir- 
culations, and are sowing broadcast the seeds of 
vice and crime. Trenching on the very borders of 
indecency, they corrupt the morals, taint the imag- 
ination, and allure the weak and unguarded from 
the paths of innocence. The danger to young 
persons from this cause was never so great as at 
this time ; and every father and mother should be 
on guard against an enemy that is sure to meet their 
child. 

“Our mental companions—the thoughts and 
feelings that dwell with us when alone, and influ- 
ence our actions—these are what lift us up or drag 
us down. If your child has pure and good mental 
companions, he is safe; but if, through corrupt 
books and papers, evil thoughts and impure imag- 
inings get into his mind, his danger is imminent. 

“ Look to it, then, that your children are keptas 
free as possible from this taint. Never bring into 
your house a paper or periodical that is not 
strictly pure, and watch carefully lest any such 
get into the hands of your growing-up boys.” 

pia 

Facts For THE Lapies.—We are very happy to 
be able to recommend Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing 
Machine to all persons who may be wanting an 
article so useful asa Sewing Machine. After an 
experience of ten years, we are not only able to 
speak with confidence of their usefulness, but also 
of their great superiority over all other machines 
that we have tried in our establishment. These 
Sewing Machines have three advantages of great 
importance—rapidity of motion, adaptation to a 
great variety of work and material, and little or 
no expense for repairs. Sister Mary, 

Providence Nunnery, Montreal. Sister of Charity. 
’ —~eoo—— 

Prof. Allman writes from Naples to the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh: “I paid a visit the other day 
to Mrs. Mary Somerville, on her ninetieth birthday. 
She is a charming old lady ; all her senses, with the 
exception of a slight failing in the power of hearing, 
are still perfect; she can thread her needles without 
using spectacles, and is in full intellectual vigor, as 
you may readily imagine from the fact that she is 
busily engaged upon a second edition of her recently 
published work on Microscopic and Molecular Sci- 
ence,” 
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No. 1.—COSTUME “LA PETITE.” 


<i 
No. 2.—* LOTHAIR”™ SUIT. 


No, 1.—A simple yet stylish suit for girls of seven years. Our model is made in 
bright-blue French cambric, trimmed with fluted ruffles of white Victoria lawn 
attached by bias bands of the cambric. The design can easily be copied from our 
illustration. Hat of white chip, trimmed with streamers of blue ribbon 


No. 2.—One of the latest styles for boys ‘from seven to nine years of age. To be 
made in gray cassimere, and trimmed with narrow black silk braid. 


DHMOREST. 


No. L—THE “BLUEBELL.” No. 2—THE “ ROSEBUD.” 


No. 1.—A serviceable dress made in blue pique, the skirt trimmed with ruffies of 
Hamburgh embroidery set on in an undulating manner and finished with bias 
bands < stitched on by machine. The waist is cut high and plain, a ruffle 
of the embroidery forming a deep round collar on the back and bretelles in front. 
py — and a rather long sash, trimmed with embroidery. Buttoned shoes 
of blue " 

No. 2.—A pretty party-dress made in white Swiss or organdy, and trimmed with 
ruffies of Swiss embroidery, headed with ruchings of rose-colored satin ribbon. 
The waist is cut square in front, and the trimming of ruffles and ruching around 
the neck and down the front is continued on the skirt, simulating a tunic. Short 
puffed sleeves, with an_over-cap of embroidery and ruching. Wide sash of rose- 
colored satin ribbon. Shoes of pink kid. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


(HAT GARE I? 
WitA.L ? 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
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Time is flying,our hopes de - nying, Some are sighingthatfriendsshould die. I’ve not 
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Friends are few whose hearts are true; Our be - ginning was full of 


[Entered according to a of Congress, A. D. 1866,.by Sep. Winner, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
f the United States for the tern District of Pennsylvania.] 
(132) 
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Vows are spoken, 


Doubts awaken, 
Though early broken; And faith is shaken, 
Life’s best token soon passes by; Hearts forsaken that love too well 


All the pleasure 


Friends are scattered 
And hearts are shattered We learn to treasure, 
Vainly sighing, but why should I? Brings a sigh to break its spell 
Love they tell us is blind and jealous, 


Truth confided to hearts divided 
Hearts for gold are bought and sold, 


Wakens care we fear to bear; 
Man’s a creature of fickle feature— 
Woman, too, if truth be told. 


Who would borrow from life her sorrow ? 
Love is lost—beware! beware! 
Yet what care I, &c. 


Yet what care I, &c. 





DESIGNS FOR PATCHWORK. 


’ gILK EMBROIDERY. 


PATCHWORK DESIGN FOR CUSHION. 
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EMBROIDERED EDGING. 
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